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IMPORTANT BASAL TEXTBOOKS 


THE McMURRY&PARKINS THE McMURRY & BENSON 
GEOGRAPHIES SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 
Elementary pe Book One Book Two Book Three 


‘ THE VAN WAGENEN 
THE O’SHEA & KELLOGG 
HEALTH SERIES MODERN SPELLERS 


Book One Book Two 
Two-Book Four-Book 
THE BEARD & BAGLEY 
THE BAKER & THORNDIKE HISTORY 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS plein in — “peed 
Primer through Eighth Reader The fae say esl People 
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A Pennsylvania Achievement 
The New, Advanced Edition of 
| THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Published in Philadelphia 








Hailed as a Public Benefaction 


Six years in preparation. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby, 
and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr. Assisted by a corps of 26 experts. More than 
| 100,000 words and phrases defined. Simple, clear, accurate definitions. 3,000 
| illustrations. 8color plates. 16 maps in color. List Price, $2.64. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY is_ pub- 


lished in three editions, each of which is being used exten- 


Illustrated sively in schools throughout the state. Each edition is an The 
Literature original work, and not an abridgment of any other edition. 20th Century 
upon Request ‘The Intermediate Edition contains 40,000 words, is illustrat- Authority 


ed, and its list price is $1.20. The Primary Edition is for 
younger pupils, has a smaller word list, and its list price is $0.80 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 








1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PVennsplbania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 





AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 





The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability 25.00 weekly Total Disabthity 50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability 12.50 weekly Partial Disability 25.00 weekly 


Hospital Idemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Iliness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 





$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the Policy holders 





Write or call for further information regarding our com- 
plete line of Health and Accident Policies 





G. W. REISNER, State Manager 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


Harrisburg Office 400 N. 3rd Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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GPR, Checks With an E. B. A. 
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ii Membership 


OU are working today and enjoying 

your income. It is our earnest wish, 

of course, that your good fortune 

may continue—that no “leak” will deprive 

you of the full enjoyment of your earnings. 

Nevertheless, the law of averages decrees 

that one person in every eight shall be in- 

‘“ jured each year, and that one person in every 

. six must be ill during the same period of 
time. 





You cannot choose whether or not you will be the one to suffer. Remember, acci- 
dents ARE accidents because you don’t expect them. Sickness also comes without 
warning. In either case, your income will stop, or it will be inadequate to meet the 
greatly increased expenses. There is only one solution. Sickness and Accident pro- 
tection is your only safeguard against a depleted income. It will stop the “leak” in 
your earnings and it will also eliminate worry, the worst foe anyone can have who is 
recovering from an illness. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE TIME TO BUY SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
AND THAT IS BEFORE YOU ACTUALLY NEED IT. “TOO LATE” 
ARE HARSH WORDS 
Our satisfied members have been our best advertisement since 1910. They are always willing 
to speak for themselves. The following letters—just received—are typical of many others which 
come to us EVERY WEEK. (Names gladly furnished upon request). 





Your check for my recent illness is very satisfactory. In my opinion, your Association 
is a friend indeed to one in need. I am very grateful to be a member of so reliable, 
efficient, benevolent and courteous a society as the E. B. A. I sincerely wish to be of 
service to you. 





I am in receipt of your check for $281.00, for which 1 thank you. I appreciate your 
prompt, fair treatment, and that you handle your claims with the least possible 
amount of red tape. It certainly is a great contribution to the peace of mind of sick 
persons to know that they belong to your organization. 





I received your check for sick benefits two weeks ago, and I wish to thank you and 
also to express my joy for belonging to such an organization. I always boost your 
Association and am trying to get you new members. 





I desire to thank you for your check for benefits. I had been with the company for 
over ten years and never had occasion to ask for benefits but when I did, your treat- 
ment was prompt and courteous. I consider the Association a fine protection and think 
every teacher should join and not allow his policy to lapse. 











Why not join the E. B. A. NOW and give yourself this same comfortable feeling 
when the time comes? You know you ought to do it for your own welfare. Prudence 
says, “Write today!” Procrastination says, “I'll do it tomorrow,” which invariably 
is NEVER. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


424-426-428-430 Woolworth Bldg. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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/ READING AND HISTORY 





436 Pages 


624 Pages 


A Child’s First Book in Reading 


By MARGARET J. McELRoy 
Illustrations in Color Price, $0.24 


LITTLE book adapted to precede any primer. 
A is arranged to correlate with the standard lists. Careful attention has been given the 


phrase grouping, the coherency of thought units, phonics, and supplementary sight reading. 
The stories deal with the experience of any child and are presented in both rime and story. 


Halleck and Frantz’s Our Nation’s Heritage 


It makes clear to him the Old World background of American history and shows him the 
part the Old World played in the development of our country. 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 
For Higher Grades 


Ti originality of this book and its crisp, impressive style hold the young pupil’s interest. 


ERE the important events in the history of our country are made to seem to the pupil as 
H real as if they had happened yesterday. Special attention is paid to the life, progress 


and industries of the people and to social welfare work. 


Teacher’s Manual, $0.24 
The vocabulary of simple, common words 


Price, $1.12 


Price, $1.60 





New York Cincinnati 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























Save 


Money 


by re-binding your text books 
this summer. We replace 
pages, trim off the dirty edges 
of the book and put new cov- 
ers on them and save you 
money. 


Samples bound free 


Universal Pub. Syndicate 
23rd & Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











**,..One of the most fascinating 
books we have seen in many 
a month” 








AN INTRODUCTIL:, TO BIOLOGY 


ALFRED C. KINSEY 
Indiana University 
A human book, alive with vivid narrative 
and understanding of young people’s ways. 


A true biology, unifying life science from 
the viewpoint of the layman. 


Strong in ecology, emphasizing the delicacy 
of natural adjustments and the importance 
of their recognition and study. 


Strong in developing scientific method, 
exceptional in its employment of the pu- 
pil’s active interest in nature. 


Accuracy assured by the cooperation of 
twenty-one subject authorities. 


Superlatively illustrated 
Non-controversial 


Full information by return mail 


J.B. Lippincott Company 


2244 Calumet Ave. 227 South 6th St. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH | 


SUMMER COURSES 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY COURSES AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 28 to August 6 


NATURE STUDY CoursES AT NA-WAK-WaA LopGE, ForBEs Forest 
July 5 to July 30 


BRANCH SUMMER SESSION AT JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 13 to August 12 


SPECIAL Two WEEKS SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
June 20 to July 1 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
July 5 to August 12 


Address the Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



































SETON HILL COLLEGE SUMMER 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION SCHOOL 


June 28th to August 5th 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 
1. Normal grade, for teachers who 


July 5th to August 13th 


desire standard certification. Technical and Professional 
2. College grade, for those who are Courses leading to Certificates 
working toward the degree of Bache- and Degrees. 
lor of Arts. 

SETON HILL'S ADVANTAGES: EE eee 


Special courses in Home Eco- 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. : eae 
wf / nomics, Dietetics and Teacher 


Unexcelled laboratory and _ library 


facilities. Training. 
Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to A ain sealed eonees ter Geteeet 
and from which are 60 trains daily. . . 5 
A campus of 192 acres, situated 1,200 Librarians and Teachers in 
feet above sea level. charge of School Libraries. 
Full particulars upon application to 


ic tannin DREXEL INSTITUTE 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. Philadelphia 
































PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
December. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post oftices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized September 1, 1921. 
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me Summer Vacation Tours to 


JBA=¢ MEXICO 


; HE novelty of for- 
eign scenes and cus- 
toms here at your 

very door. Ward Line 


voyages are care-free and ex- 
hilarating and offer at a mod- 
erate price a vacation which 
is different, exotic and always 
to be remembered. 


All Expense Tours to 


HAVANA 

$140 and up 10 days 
Complete maintenance on 
steamer in Havana. Hotel ac- 
commodations atslightly high- 
er fares. Sightseeing automo- 
bile trips included in the fare. 
Tours of 17 days’ duration at 
slightly higher fares including 
hotel accommodations during 
the 11 days in Havana. 


To MEXICO 


Round Trip Fare to Mexico City $185 
Mexico embraces the scope of 
a world tour and  benignly 
adds a delightful climate. Op- 
portunity for teachers and 
students to attend the popular 
summer sessions of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

For further information and 

tllustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 
Foot of Wall Street New York 
Or Any Authorized Agent 




















TEACHERS! 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


GO ONE WAY—RETURN ANOTHER 
—STOPOVER ANYWHERE. Cost of a 
vacation in the scenic West is surprising- 
ly low—a trip for every purse. Low priced, 
personally conducted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado; also independent, all-ex- 
pense ‘‘go-as-you-please’”’ tours. 


Join our personally conducted all-ex- 
pense tour to Seattle for the N. E. A. 
Convention with side trip to Alaska. 


Ask for detailed information and 
illustrated booklets 


Ta“ GEO. B. FARROW, Gen. Agt. 
Rock ROCK ISLAND LINES 


1107 Bankers Trust Building 
Bell Phones, Pennypacker 2038-9 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sy, 





Island 























UNIVERSITY TOURS \ 
To EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
With College Credit if Desired 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Mgrs. of University Tours 


110 EAST 42nd ST. New York City Va 























VACATION PROFITS! 


Money-making summer work for teachers and 
students. Opportunity to travel while appoint- 
ing representatives for established House. Lib- 
eral income and expenses paid. Openings for 
permanent Field Managers. Manager, Dept. W, 
Box 11, Philadelphia. 




















French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 27th to July 30th, 1927 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 
Morning—Lectures and Classroom Instruction. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, Sports, 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertainments. 
Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the Secretary 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University - MONTREAL, QUE. 











Progressive Education Tour 


TO 


Locarno and Zurich 








including Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, France 


June 25th - $814.00 
MEDITERRANEAN 
July llth - $795.00 


BALKAN TOUR 


11 Countries 
July 11th - $859.00 


EUROPE—$375.00-$1400.00 


Itineraries arranged to meet individual 
interests. 
For detailed information write or call 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


51 West 49th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 2511 

















He that studies books alone, will know how 











things ought to be; and he that studies men, 
will know how they are.—Colton. 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 27 to Aug. 5 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 13 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





:— 


























Moore-Wilson Readers 


ARE A STEP AHEAD IN READING 





Phonics are fairy tales in the first books of the series. Each 
phonic element is impersonated by a fairy, gnome, sprite, elf, 
brownie, or goblin. But, what is more important than phonic mas- 


tery, these readers give pupils a key to the English language. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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IN THE BEAUTIFUL SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 














The Bucknell University Summer Session 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12, 1927 


See the April number of the School Journal for the Complete Schedule of Courses 
More than Fifty Courses Available for Your Degree or Certificate 
Observation and Demonstration School for Practice Teaching 
Write for Bulletin Containing Complete Information 


THE; ROCKNE-MEANWELL COACHING SCHOOL 


Football 
and 
Basket- 
ball 








July 25 


to 
August6 
1927 


Twelve Big Athletic Days under the Personal Supervision of Knute Rockne and 
Dr. Meanwell 


This is the First Eastern Session of the Rockne-Meanwell Coaching School 
Write for Folder Containing Complete Information 


Address: The Director of The Summer Session 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY . LEWISBURG, PA. 






































Beatie. Riese Effective Teaching with 


eg | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR THACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


» Order Now for the Next School Year 
Seen and Pay Later if More Convenient 


SS Ba vie. In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this won- 
primary, intermediate and derfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If you will 
grammar grades fill out and mail the coupon below, your subscription will start 

Many illustrations including: full with the September number and you need not pay until 


page drawings for Seat Work, October 15th unless you prefer. 
Construction Work, etc.; page 














and double page Poster Pat- ee 
terns; designs for Black- $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
board Drawings, etc. ee 
Masterpieces of art in full color [ 


with complete study material. | Use This Order Blank-—Pay Oct. 15th If More Ciaran 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other helpful departments 
and special features covering 
all branches of school work. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Renevilie, N. Y. 


beginning with the September, 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) in one of cy I am enclosing payment herewith. 
these squares to indicate 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 














(P. S. J.—June] Date: -. .. S 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 5ne year 


preference as to payment. I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15,1927. 





Ask for catalog of over 400 books Name -.. > = as 





for Teachers and Schools St. or R. F. D. 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for 
Nurses 
University High School 


Fall Semester begins Sept. 19, 1927 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 








Teachers and 

pupils use pencils 

so much 

they are exacting 

but fair critics of them— 
hence, the 

great and growing 

sale of 


_D1xon’s TICONDEROGA 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 
JosepH Dixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


I 827 [ ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR | 1927 


OF DIXON SERVICE 
































Rural Education 


A composite course by five 
Recognized Authorities 


FANNIE W. DUNN 
HAROLD W. FOoGHT 
FLORENCE M. HALE 
GEORGE HowArRD 
ROBERT C. SHAW 


Advanced Specialization in all Departments 





Penn State Summer Session 
June 27—August 5, 1927 





For information address 


Director, Summer Session 
State College, Pa. 














The Weber-Koch-Moran 
Arithmetics 


In their first year of use 
in many Pennsylvania 
schools are giving entire 
satisfaction. We are daily 
receiving Commendations 
of their many Valuable 
qualities. 


Christopher Sower Company 
Publishers 


124 N. Eighteenth St. Philadelphia 
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Practical 


Through the development 


GRAY 
and 


Cultural 


In the Latin reading, con- 


of new forms, syntax, and JENKINS tinuous from the first les- 


vocabulary in the Latin 
reading; through illumi- 
nating notes; through 
closely associating Latin 
with English, the pupil is 
stimulated to learn Latin 





and to improve his English. 


LATIN 


son; in the interesting 
supplementary reading in 
English and notes; in the 
specially prepared illustra- 


tions, the pupil is consist- 


TODAY ently absorbing Roman 





history and culture. 


INSPIRED BY THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 






































Pertinent Points 


about 


Newson Readers 


By Bryce AND HARDY 


Published April, 1927 


They are based on 


CHILDREN’S UNIVERSAL INTERESTS 


They present material of 


DISTINCTIVE LITERARY VALUE 


They have a , 


SMALL, HIGHLY REPETITIY 
VOCABULARY 


They are printed in 


SPECIALLY MADE TYPE 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 




















CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 
character-building 


Now completed by the issue of Book V 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book VY Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Four State textbook commissions have 
adopted the ATLANTIC READERS since their 
appearance in December. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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What the 1927 Legislature Did for 


Education 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WENTY-SIX Senate Bills, 106 House 
T Bills and two Resolutions were intro- 

duced in the interest of education dur- 
ing the recent session of the General Assem- 
bly. Of the forty-eight educational measures 
which passed both houses, forty have been 
approved by the Governor and are now a part 
of the law of the Commonwealth. 


Aid for Poor Districts 


Act No. 392, approved May 4, provides for 
granting state aid to school districts of the 
third and fourth class for the purpose of 
assisting in rebuilding destroyed school build- 
ings, or securing sites, or consolidating and 
constructing school buildings in third or 
fourth class districts and establishing a fund 
of $100,000 in the State Treasury for such 
purposes to be known as the School Building 
Aid Fund. 

Act No. 389, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 2704 of the School Code authorizing the 
State Council of Education to make advance- 
ments from the State School Fund to school 
districts temporarily in need and to deduct 
such advancements from any appropriations 
that may be due such districts and validates 
any advancements made from the State 
School Fund previous to the passage of this 
Act. 

Annexations 


Act No. 127, approved April 7, amends Sec- 
tion 5 of an Act approved May 28, 1903, P.L. 
332, by requiring approval by the State Coun- 
cil of Education as a prerequisite to the an- 
nexation of part of a township toa contiguous 
city. 

Act No. 346, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 112 of the School Code by allowing ten 
resident citizens owning taxable property to 
file a bill in equity within six years from the 


date of annexation to have indebtedness ap- 
portioned and adjusted. 

Act No. 343, approved May 4, further 
amends Section 212 of the School Code by 
providing that the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the boards of directors of annexed 
districts shall continue in office during the 
terms for which they were elected. The terms 
of office of all other school directors of such 
annexed territory shall expire at the begin- 
ning of the first school year after which such 
annexation is effected. This Act does not 
apply to any case in which the electors have 
voted in favor of an annexation prior to the 
approval thereof. 

Appropriations 

Act No. 10A, approved April 14, provides 
$1,652,712.75 for the payment of the defi- 
ciency in reimbursing school districts upon the 
salaries of school teachers as required by law 
and for closed schools as required by law. It 
provides $168,000 for the payment of the de- 
ficiency of the amount due the Contingent Re- 
serve Fund of the Pennsylvania School Em- 
ployes Retirement Board; and $155,454.78 for 
the payment of the deficiency of the amount 
due the State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 of 
the Pennsylvania School Employes Retire- 
ment Board. 

Act No. 12A, approved May 4, provides a 
deficiency appropriation of $85,000 for the 
payment of State annuities to public school 
employes who separated from the school ser- 
vice prior to the establishment of the Public 
School Employes Retirement System. 

Act No. 347, approved May 13, the General 
Appropriation Bill provides $65,879,105 for 
the common schools including the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Professional 
Examining Boards, State Board of Censors 
and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
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the Retirement System and the Normal 
Schools. This is the largest amount appro- 
priated in the history of the State and is an 
increase of more than $7,000,000 over that 
provided for the 1925-27 biennium. The re- 
imbursement of school districts under the 
Edmonds Act involves $47,500,000.00. 

The following appropriations were made to 
colleges and universities: Pennsylvania State 
College, $4,000,000; University of Pennsylva- 
nia, $1,500,000; University of Pittsburgh, 
$1,000,000; Temple University, $400,000; 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
$64,000; Jefferson Medical College, $135,000; 
Hahneman Medical College, $50,000. 


Continuation Schools 


Act No. 286, approved April 27, amends 
Section 3603 of the School Code by allowing 
a school district required to maintain a con- 
tinuation school te enter into an agreement 
with a district already maintaining an ap- 
proved continuation school for the education 
of its continuation school pupils upon such 
terms as the two boards of directors may 
mutually agree when such agreement is ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

High Schools 

Act No. 347, approved May 4, further 
amends Section 1707 of the School Code by 
providing that high school pupils residing in 
a district in which no public high school is 
maintained may attend the nearest or most 
conveniently located high school of such class 
as they may desire to attend. 

Act No. 349, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 1707 of the School Code by allowing the 
board of school directors of a district to ar- 
range with other districts for the attendance 
of high school pupils without the necessity 
of pupils taking the county examination pro- 
viding such attendance is approved by the 
county superintendent of schools in writing. 


Holidays 
Act No. 8, approved February 9, provides 
for the observance of March 5, each year, as 
Pennsylvania Day in commemoration of 
the granting of the charter of Pennsylvania by 
Charles II of England to William Penn. 


Obsolete Acts Repealed 


Act No. 23, approved March 17, repeals the 
Act approved May 23, 1878, P.L. 110, entitled 
“An Act empowering the State Superinten- 
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dent to issue permanent certificates to teach- 
ers in cities of the fifth class.” 

Act No. 22, approved March 17, repeals the 
Act approved June 11, 1879, P.L. 137, entitled 
“An Act to authorize the board of school 
directors in cities of the fourth class to regu- 
late the terms of its members in certain 
cases.” 

Act No. 54, approved March 29, repeals an 
Act approved May 28, 1897, P.L. 274, entitled 
“An Act relating to school districts in cities 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh classes 
in this Commonwealth.” 


Remedial Measures 

Act No. 5, approved March 2, Act No. 47, 
approved March 29, Act No. 139, approved 
April 7, and Act No. 469, approved May 12, 
are remedial measures which validate elec- 
tions and proceedings and bonds issued under 
the provisions of the Act of April 20, 1874. 

Act No. 458, approved May 11, validates 
actions of boards of school directors in cer- 
tain cases where there was a failure to record 
the vote of the members of the board. 


Retirement 
Act No. 31, approved March 22, amends 
Section 5603 of the School Code as amended 
by extending the time until July 1928 for a 
present employe to elect to be covered by the 
retirement system. 


School Subsidies Commission 


Act No. 397, approved May 4, creates a 
commission composed of three members of the 
Senate, appointed by the President Pro Tem- 
pore of the Senate, three members of the 
House, appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
three citizens of the Commonwealth, appoint- 
ed by the Governor, and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, ex officio, who shall serve 
as chairman, to study the distribution of State 
subsidies to school districts. Ten thousand 
dollars is provided for the necessary expenses 
of the commission. Such investigators, ex- 
perts, assistants, employes as may be neces- 
sary are to be supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction. The commission is to sub- 
mit a report with its recommendations to the 
Governor on or before the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

Scholarships 

Act No. 102, approved April 7, amends 
Section 2202 of the School Code by authoriz- 
ing the board of public education in school 
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districts of the first class to grant and award 
scholarships on a merit basis. 


School Districts and School Directors 


Act No. 38, approved March 24, amends 
Section 4905 of the School Code by extending 
the provisions of this section to include the 
acquiring, maintaining and operation of 
parks. 

Act No. 379, approved May 4, enables tax 
collectors to have two years for the collection 
of taxes for which they have become person- 
ally liable. 

Act No. 342, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 2623 of the School Code by providing that 
the compensation of auditors in school dis- 
tricts of the second class together with suit- 
able allowances for qualified assistants and 
other necessary expenses shall be fixed by the 
board of school directors and in school dis- 
tricts of the third class the compensation for 
auditors shall be $5.00 per day. 

Act No. 348, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 706 of the School Code by allowing the 
board of school directors to authorize or 
appoint the secretary of the board or other 
executive as purchasing agent of the district 
with the authority to purchase supplies of 
either class costing less than $100. 

Act No. 253, approved April 27, amends 
paragraph 19, Section 1210 of the School 
Code by giving the State Council of Education 
authority to correct the data and material 
upon which the classification of a district for 
appropriation purposes is determined. 

Act No. 65, approved March 31, requires 
that the board of school directors, except for 
notes issued in anticipation of revenue for 
not more than one year, shall obtain the ap- 
proval of the Department of Internal Affairs 
before issuing or selling any bonds or evi- 
dences of indebtedness. 

Act No. 62, approved March 30, amends 
Section 627 of the School Code by giving the 
board of school directors authority to lease 
school buildings and equipment to the uni- 
versities and colleges approved by the State 
Council of Education for the purposes - of 
conducting university or collegiate courses. 

Act No. 144, approved April 7, amends 
Section 303 of the School Code by requiring 
that the directors of school districts of the 
second, third and fourth class shall elect a 
treasurer during the month of May to serve 
for one year beginning the first Monday of 
July following such election, and during the 
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month of May, 1929 and every four years 
thereafter to elect a secretary for a term of 
four years beginning the first Monday of 
July following such election. 

Act No. 76, approved April 5, amends Sec- 
tion 555 of the School Code by allowing tax 
collectors to report the names of women whose 
names do not appear upon the duplicate. It 
amends Section 2308 of the School Code so that 
it is in agreement with the Edmonds Salary 
Law. It further amends Sections 2620 and 
2625 requiring the audit of the financial ac- 
counts to be completed within thirty days 
after the first Monday of July. 

Act No. 344, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tions 506 and 508 of the School Code by en- 
abling the board of school directors to issue 
bonds to secure indebtedness outstanding the 
3lst day of December, 1926, and it gives the 
board of school directors authority to create 
temporary indebtedness if the indebtedness of 
the district created without the assent of the 
electors is less than two per centum of the 
total valuation of the taxable property for 
school purposes in the district. 

Act No. 345, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 410 of the School Code by providing for 
the appointment and the payment of the ex- 
penses of secretaries as delegates to State 
Conventions or associations of school direc- 
tors. 

Act No. 382, approved May 4, requires that 
school directors when fixing the mill rate of 
taxation shall include a statement expressing 
the rate of taxation in dollars and cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation of taxable 
property. 

Act No. 383, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 14 of an Act approved June 20, 1901, P. 
L. 578, as amended by excluding the compen- 
sation of the collector of school taxes in cities 
of the third class from the provisions of said 
act. 


Superintendents 

Act No. 296, approved April 27, amends 
Section 1 of an Act approved June 1, 1915, 
P.L. 706, by requiring in counties having less 
than 300 teachers in the public schools that a 
stenographer shall be employed for the county 
superintendent of schools for at least two days 
of each week or the equivalent of such time 
during the year. 

Act No. 341, approved May 4, amends Sec- 
tion 2223 of the School Code by giving the 


(Turn to page 718) 





The Cultivation of Thrift in Pennsylvania 
Schools 


JOHN WADE NELSON 


Representative Educational Thrift Service, New York City 


train the child in such habits and atti- 

tudes of mind as will make for his 
becoming an intelligent, law-abiding citizen. 
Thrift, resulting in the possession of property, 
develops character, creates an appreciation 
and appetite for greater service in life and is 
conducive to the formation of a standard of 
values which will endure the bludgeonings of 
the business world into which the child must 
venture upon leaving school. Instruction in 
thrift has, therefore, such an important place 
in the training of desirable citizens, that it 
has been included in the curricula of more 
than three hundred Pennsylvania school 
systems. 

Educators find that they must coordinate the 
activities of the schools more closely with 
those of the community. There are many points 
in common between adult and child life and 
any school which places itself in academic 
isolation is not sound. 

Our banking institutions represent the sta- 
bility and progress of private enterprise. Their 
deposits are barometers of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity. Without them the whole 
structure of business would fall and our finan- 
cial affairs could not be handled in a satisfac- 
tory manner. We owe them consideration, co- 
operation and educational support. 

The great progress which has been made 
in establishing school banking throughout the 
country shows not only a desire for coopera- 
tion between the banks and the schools, but 
also a realization of the financial and civic 
importance of this movement. 

There are no statistics available as to 
where the school savings idea originated, but 
it seems to have appeared in the school rooms 
of a number of Pennsylvania communities al- 
most simultaneously and from the school sav- 
ings summary as listed in April edition of the 
Educational Thrift Gazette, the organ of 
school banking, it is observed that Pennsyl- 
vania schools lead the country both in the per- 
centage of pupils who deposit each week and 
in the number of schools participating in the 
work. 


TT" primary object of education is to 
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In each national group Pennsylvania schools 
lead in the percentage of pupils depositing: 
Class A—Attendance over 10,000 

First Place—Wilkes-Barre with 99.38% 
Class B—Attendance 3,500-10,000 

First Place—Pittston with 100% 
Class C—Attendance 1,500-3,500 

First Place—Three towns tie with 100% 


i EEO Pere 100% 
BMorth Braddock «2.060 06s6seve0. 100% 
0 Ee ee 100% 


Class D—Attendance under 1,500 
First Place—Two of the seven towns tying 
for 100% are in Pennsylvania 
PN a. haven dees seh-oVe ees 100% 
NE ks 50k G owe na ak cveeeea 100% 
Experts have labored long to evolve a 


method of conducting school banking which 
would be fair to the teacher by reducing her 
share of its work to a minimum and relieving 
her of all responsibility. Extended operation in 
hundreds of towns and cities has removed the 
minor points of friction and it has the approval 
of prominent educators throughout the 
country. 

Thrift does not mean miserliness. It means 
good clothes to wear and food to eat. It means 
a decent independence and self-respect instead 
of discontent and helplessness. It means a 
college education for many who otherwise, al- 
ways wasteful, could not dream of such an in- 
dulgence. In the case of the more fortunate, 
it means that what their fathers and mothers 
have acquired through industry will not be 
thrown away in profligate ignorance. It 
means a better city and a better America. 





I thank God for sunshine and bird-song, 
for the sweet morning light upon the hilltops, 
and the tender eyes. of my loved ones. The 
great world is awake and athrob with life. I, 
too, am awake and life is pulsing through my 
veins. I have a part in the great world, in its 
work, its joy and its sorrow. Today I can be 
a little center from which shall radiate peace, 
kindliness and goodwill. I thank God for op- 
portunity. A beautiful golden sunbeam has 
entered through my chamber window, and 
awakened me to the gladness and beauty of the 
morning. May my spirit be wakened and 
kindled by the Divine Spirit, so that all this 
day it may warm and giladden the heart it 
touches.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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A Safety 


Patrol in 


Action 


Educating for Safety 


SAMUEL BERMAN 


Supervising Principal, Wm. 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 


] N assembly lusty voices were singing: 


By the way, by the way, 
When we reach that crossing 
We'll say: 


Yes, sir! we’re for Safety; 
No, sir! don’t mean maybe; 
Yes, sir! we’re for Safety now! 


Just then, our visitor, the safety director of 
a local transit company and speaker of the 
morning, asked me: “Will your safety instruc- 
tion carry over into daily living?” Unhesitat- 
ingly the answer was: “Yes!” But later, upon 
second ‘thought, I wished that I had qualified 
that “yes” with a certain reservation; namely, 
that instruction in safety will carry over into 
daily living only when specific safety habits 
are taught and practiced in the school, on the 
playground, in the street and in the home by 


A 
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School, Philadelphia 


Peirce 


means of an all-inclusive, definite program of 
safety education. 

As far as the school is concerned, the sub- 
ject-matter of safety education and the meth- 
ods of administering it must vary in accord- 
ance with local needs. In “The Present Status 
cf Safety Education,” Part I of the Twenty- 
fifth Year-book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the safety activities of 
representative communities are studied; but in 
the last analysis each school system must con- 
sider its own hazards and give instruction to 
overcome them. While there may be local 
variations, the basic principles of safety edu- 
cation are the same; these are the preservation 
of life, the limitation of liberty, and the intelli- 
gent pursuit of happiness. Of such instruction 
Harold Rugg writes, it “is a conception of life, 
a state of mind, a point of view. But it is 
more than that. It is also the technique of 
automatizing habits. It strives to perfect in- 
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hibitions which will carry men through the 
crowding perils of life in an increasingly com- 
plicated mechanical society. It is both posi- 
tive and negative. It clothes itself in clearly 
stated ideals, sets up a constructive philosophy 
of living together in a well-ordered world. At 
the same time it creates a machine for building 
efficient conduct.” 


Safety Patrols 


Taught either incidentally or as a special 
subject of the curriculum, safety education re- 
quires enforcement and direction by school and 
police authorities. In Philadelphia this is se- 
cured in a measure by the organization of 
pupil safety patrols under the direction of 
Philip G. Lewis, Supervisor of Safety Patrols, 
Division of Physical and Health Education. 
These patrols consist of a captain, a lieuten- 
ant and one or more squads of four guards 
each, depending upon the size and needs of 
the school. They are stationed at intervals 
along the curb of the school pavements. Their 
primary object is to protect pupils outside the 
school against traffic dangers; their secondary 
object is to safeguard health and to encourage 
safe practices in the school and community. 
The reports received from these patrols show 
the following achievement: 


THE SAFETY PATROL* 


1. Prevents accidents by 
a. Directing foot traffic 
b. Eliminating “jay-walking” 
ce. Keeping children out of the streets 
d. Discouraging the “stealing of rides” on 
wagons and autos 
. Assisting in assemblies, recesses, dismiss- 
als, fire drills and playgrounds 
2. Develops leadership through 
a. Using guards as ushers, guides and mes- 
sengers 
b. Recognizing efficient service 
ce. Encouraging cleanliness and order in 
the school and community 
3. Develops respect for authority and prop- 
erty by 
a. Organization and cooperation 
b. Discouraging fighting and truancy 
ce. Assisting the police authorities 


© 


Safety Campaigns 
An _ over-worked teacher with an _ over- 
crowded calendar must protest at the intro- 
duction of another daily, weekly or monthly 
campaign. Yet who will deny the importance 
of a safety-first campaign? “The will to live 





* Pyblic School Safety Patrol Drill Manual, The Board 
of Public Education, Philadelphia, 1925. p, 8. 
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and let live” certainly needs encouragement. 
What educator can ignore the appeal of the 
following recapitulation? (In its distribution 
of accidents does it not follow the trend of your 
own community?) 


RECAPITULATION OF FATAL ACCIDENTS 
YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1926 AND 1925 
EXHIBIT ‘A’’* 





























Deaths—All Classes of Accidents in 
Philadelphia 
Increase or 
Decrease 
‘ 1926 
1926 % «=| Over or 
= Under 
Class of Accidents 1925 
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* Citizens’ Safety Committee, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Is it any wonder, then, that during the 
month of April a great safety campaign was 
launched in Philadelphia. Public and paroch- 
ial schools, the Citizens’ Safety Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia, the Keystone 
Automobile Club, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company joined in this concerted effort. 


Just before the Easter holidays the public 
schools supplemented their daily work with 
“Children’s Safety Week.” As much correlated 
subject-matter as possible centered about the 
idea of safety-first and resulted in safety dem- 
onstrations, special assemblies, posters, safety 
stories, safety slogans, and the formation of 
Cautious Crossers Clubs. The Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company furnished each mem- 
ber with a button which bore the information: 
“I am a cautious crossing crosser.” 


Will Livelong, the Safety Sage 


“Meet Will Livelong, the safety sage,” the 
trolley campaign posters shouted in bold type, 
and soon that genial safety philosopher had his 
advice placarded all over town. He was the 
symbol of safety, the living embodiment of an 
educative idea. The human brain needs to 
have its thoughts attached to some symbol. 
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Will Livelong represented that safety symbol 
to the general public. Among the many say- 
ings attributed to him are: 

Safety, like charity, begins at home. Teach 
your children to keep off busy streets. 

There are two kinds of J-walkers, the quick 
and the dead. Never cross in the middle of the 
block. 

No Easter treat for careless feet. 
crossings cautiously. 


Cross 

















Will Livelong 
The Safety Sage 


The children’s pledge: “I am a cautious 

crossing crosser” is good for grown-ups too. 
R U J-walking? 

Sidewalks are safest, kiddies. Let’s not play 
in busy streets. Will Livelong also distributed 
a Safety Alphabet used formerly by the United 
Railway and Electric Company of Baltimore 
and the American Electric Association. 


Measuring Results 

Was the campaign successful? As yet no 
answer is forthcoming. Fewer accidents 
would not tell the whole story. Weather con- 
ditions always modify such statistics. We 
must wait and compare results over a long 
period of years. However, if nothing more 
was done than to arouse a “safety conscious- 
ness” the campaign was successful. 

To prove the point I found the following at 
the bottom of a restaurant menu: 


Pleasure-mad 
And speed-mad, 
Step on the gas and steer— 


A crash and flare 
And Oliver Bair— 
And where do we go from here.... 
John T, Fortman 
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One company continues to blaze the trail 
for safe driving and insists that safety is a 
by-product of courtesy. Safety Committees 
are increasingly active, the safety patrols are 
functioning effectively, and the Director of 
Fublie Safety is experimenting with new meth- 
ods of traffic control. 


Yes, sir! we’re for Safety; 
No, sir! don’t mean maybe; 
Yes, sir! we’re for Safety now! 





RULES FROM “TRAFFIC MENACES TO 
CHILDREN” 


JAMES LYALL STUART 


To help children help themselves in this 
highway safety problem, the following prin- 
ciples should be drilled into every young mind: 

1. Walk on the left side of the road facing 
the approaching traffic. 

2. When in groups, walk in single file. 

3. Before crossing the street, look first to 
the left, then to the right. 

4. Do not play games along the street or 
highway while going to and from school. 

5. Do not roller skate in the street or on the 
highway. 

6. Do not heedlessly run into the street or 

highway after a ball. 

Do not hitch on to trolley cars, wagons or 

automobiles. 

8. Do not run into the street or highway 
from behind parked automobiles or mov- 
ing vehicles. 

9. Do not hold an umbrella on rainy days in 
a manner that will obstruct your view 
of the road in front. 

10. Never ride a bicycle on the highway for 
sport. When riding one, keep close to 
the right side of the road. 

11. Do not beg or accept a ride from strang- 
ers along a highway. 


=“ 





Blame the kids! They have no defense. 
However, statistical evidence is against you, 
for since 1880 the percentage of young people 
convicted of delinquency between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty has been steadily declin- 
ing. The percentage of inmates of reforma- 
tory institutions of the ages from eighteen to 
twenty is as follows: 


en rere rr rey ee 11.8 
BE 66400 tren geekensauaeaen 12.1 
SS 6 00derciensernneerenaes 9.8 
Be 6okhao see wwds Sapaeeenans 8.5 
DE Rk Ke denne scaleewenkawbawes 9.4 


And this in spite of new opportunities for 
delinquency which the automobile, bootlegging. 
changed social habits, and the steady decline of 
the old controls have made possible. Cheer 
up. Youth is on the up-grade and our work 
isn’t fruitless—Wisconsin School Journal, 





A Project in Eighth Grade Civics 


MARGARET KNOLL 


Teacher, Emaus, Pa. 


Emaus, as well as building progress 

in the past few years, made the people 
of our borough curious to know the census. 
Rather than wait until 1930 the boys and girls 
of the 8th grade civics class planned a project 
on “Census Taking” and carried it out in the 
following manner. 


7 recent annexation of territory to 


The first civics class period of 45 minutes 
was used to plan the campaign and outline 
the steps of procedure. 


During the second period the boys and girls 
agreed that 10 days were needed if they work- 
ed from 4 P. M. to 6 P. M. going from door 
to door. They wanted to present the campaign 
to the public. They decided the best way to 
accomplish this would be to write newspaper 
articles asking for cooperation. The best 
articles were corrected and entered in the 
newspaper columns on three successive days. 
A census guess box was placed in the hall of 
the school building and everyone was request- 
ed to place one guess in a sealed envelope and 
drop it in the guess box. A prize in the form 
of a book was offered for the nearest guess. 
The boys and girls made attractive posters and 
placed them in the halls. 


This second period was also used to become 
familiar with the layout of the town after we 
had secured a blue print from one of the 
town’s realtors and added the new territory. 
Each pupil drew a map of the town and divid- 
ed it into four sections—North, East, South, 
West. 

Then the class was divided into four groups 
each with a reliable captain. Each group was 
then divided into teams of two and the sections 
were assigned. The classes, 8A and 8B, had 
worked separately until Monday, February 
21st at-4 P. M. when the canvass was to begin. 
The sixty most reliable and willing people of 
both sections met in the classroom and re- 
ceived the following instructions: 

Present the motive to the people clearly 

and concisely 

Write name, number of house and street and 

number in family only 

Be sure all people in one house are enumer- 

ated before leaving 


Ask for a guess for the box 
If in doubt about any family—check name 


If no one answers door go back a second 

time 

If not welecome—leave without a word, and 

inquire next door. (Very few cases of 
this kind were found.) 

Thursday, March 3 class period was used 
for checking and totaling. In a few places 
corrections were made—each section was 
checked three times and totals of each section 
were as follows: 





eee eer ree 1,228 
a ee errr 832 
reer erry 2,006 
ee rae 1,929 

| eer cor 5,995 people 


Upon opening the guess box we found 700 
guesses ranging from 3,000 to 9,000, and were 
highly pleased at finding so many interested 
people. It happened that two people had 
guessed the exact number so two books were 
presented the winners. 

A little over six years ago in 1920, at the 
time of the last census, Emaus had 4,370 peo- 
ple—today 5,995—showing an increase of 33 
per cent, which is way above the United States 
average. 

The future possibilities of expansion and 
growth as decided by the class trend north 
and west. 

The benefits derived from the Civics Census 
Taking Project are: 


1. Geographically it taught the pupils the ex- 
tent and location of the town 

. Instilled new civic pride in boys and girls 

. Aroused interest of citizens in school work 

. Taught value of cooperation between com- 
munity and school 

. Taught the value of working on a schedule 

. Taught value of accuracy 

. Taught pupils how to make courteous con- 
tacts with people 

. Gave confidence to individuals because each 
had some definite work outlined 

. Service to community 

We believe the project is entirely original 

and comes near being part of the ideal type of 

education—wherein the education of the com- 

munity must be such that it will aid the par- 

ticular community and develop good citizen- 

ship. Our community was ready for such a 

proposal and the boys and giris with a keen 

insight rendered the community service so 

accurately and efficiently that they are worthy 

of much praise. 
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A Measuring Stick for Attention « 


E. W. LONG 
Superintendent of Schools, Jeannette, Pa. 


an important index of good teaching. It 
is therefore safe to assume that there is a 
distinct need for some objective device that 
will help a supervisor to eliminate the personal 
equation involved in guesses and opinions. 
Attention is subjective but it has certain 
outward manifestations by which it may in 
most cases be readily identified. Posture, atti- 
tude and facial expressions will generally indi- 
cate whether the pupil is attending to business 
or whether his wits are wool gathering. For 
the purposes under consideration, we may con- 
strue “attention” rather loosely. It is not 
possible, short of laboratory methods to tell 
when a pupil is psychologically attentive, but 
it is fairly easy to tell when a pupil is inter- 
ested in the task at hand and when his mind is 
elsewhere. Some teachers object to the term 
“one hundred per cent attention” on the 
ground that it is psychologically impossible. 
However, a number of classes have been ob- 
served in which all pupils came into class with 
an attitude of having something to do and gave 
their attention seriously throughout the reci- 
tation to the work at hand. No pupil was de- 
tected looking out of the window, talking, day 


[’ is generally accepted that attention is 





* The facts and conclusions of this article are the results 
of a study made under the direction of Prof. John A. 
Neitz of the University of Pittsburgh, who conducted a 
University Extension Course in the Jeannette High School 
during the past year. Prof. Morrison’s book, “The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School” was used 
as a text. 


dreaming, fussing with hair or clothing except 
perhaps for a momentary distraction. This 
type of attention makes a very satisfactory 
standard for rating and comparison, and fre- 
quently when conditions are all favorable 
makes possible a score of one hundred per cent. 

The scorer takes his position in the front 
and to the side of the class. He should make 
himself as inconspicuous as possible and at the 
same time sit where he can see the facial ex- 
pressions of the class. He is equipped with a 
watch and a class attention score sheet. 

His score sheet contains blanks for recording 
data relative to air, light, heat, weather, out- 
side disturbances, time of day, teacher, school 
and class. Most of this information can be 
supplied before the class recitation begins. 
While some of these factors affect attention, 
the control technique is more closely related 
to the personality of the teacher and nature 
of method than to these environmental fac- 
tors. The score sheet is also arranged to 
record data regarding minutes in each phase 
of the recitation, pupils in class, pupils in 
attention. From these data it is easy to com- 
pute the pupil-minutes in attention, the pos- 
sible pupil-minutes in attention and finally the 
per cent of attention. 


Several methods for recording these data 
may be used. The scorer may sweep the class 
with a glance and record the pupils in atten- 
tion in each minute of the recitation. The 
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supervisor will find it more satisfactory to 
close each phase of the recitation as a break in 
the method occurs or as any marked change in 
attention develops. The time spent in taking 
the roll would be one phase, the lesson assign- 
ment, another, the presentation, study, reci- 
tation and test periods could each be con- 
sidered a phase. If the attention seems to 
drop noticeably during a definite activity it 
might be well to close the phase under con- 
sideration and begin. a new one in order to 
give a more accurate score. If an analysis of 
each phase is recorded on the score sheet the 
supervisor can draw many valuable conclu- 
sions from the data. 


After scoring all the teachers in my high 
school, the following definite conclusions have 
been reached. (a) The method gives definite 
bases for constructive criticism. (b) Atten- 
tion can be objectively measured. (c) Certain 
types of teaching usually are accompanied 
with good control. (d) As a diagnostic device 
it helps to find the weak spots. (e) Good atten- 
tion does not necessarily mean good teaching. 


After scoring forty teachers of junior and 
senior high school grades for recitations ap- 
rroximating forty minutes in length, I am 
convinced that the method has merit. The 
score sheet places the supervisor’s findings 
upon a scientific rather than upon a personal 
basis. The novelty and concreteness of the 
device gives it weight. The old stereotyped 
remark of the supervisor “You are doing fine” 
is replaced by “You had a pupil attention 
score of 95 per cent today.” 


Different persons would doubtless score the 
same recitation with different results but after 
some experience with the device it is not diffi- 
cult to establish a standard that will be con- 
sistent. It is not always possible to tell when 
certain pupils are in attention. Certain types 
of pupils may pretend an indifference or af- 
fect a blank expression or look constantly out 
of the window and yet keep their attention 
sufficiently focused upon the lesson to know 
what is going on. These pupils are doubtless 
balanced numerically by those who seem to be 
in attention but in reality are not. At any 
rate pupils of this type are not numerous 
enough to influence the result very greatly. 


I had not scored many teachers before I dis- 
covered that some form of contract, some 
mimeographed outline of supervised study was 
attended with a high attention index. If 
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there was one central idea about which most 
of the facts of the lesson could be grouped, 
the attention of the class was drawn more 
definitely into focus. If the teacher in his 
presentation used blackboard illustrations, or 
ctherwise illustrated his subject matter with 
apparatus the control was superior in quality, 


Just as certain devices were always accom- 
panied by good control the converse was also 
true. The so-called “popgun” method of firing 
numerous unrelated questions at the class pro- 
duced the poorest attention noted and this 
type of instruction was very common. Data 
of this nature gives the supervisor a definite 
concrete basis from which he can develop con- 
structive criticism. 


A study of the scored sheets of arithmetic 
classes revealed some decided weaknesses that 
had not been noted before. I found that the 
drill exercises carried a good attention score 
but in working word problems, many good 
teachers were dictating a single word problem 
and waiting until all had finished it, thus wast- 
ing many pupil minutes of the bright members 
of the class. A study of the attention score 
will thus reveal the weakness of instruction 
and point to the remedy. 


Good teaching is always accompanied by 
good attention but poor teaching may also be 
accompanied by good attention. It is possible 
for a teacher with the aid of good devices to 
secure fairly good control while the learning 
nroduct has little merit. There may indeed 
be no apparent recognition of objectives or 
technique and yet the attention score may be 
high. 

This device is not submitted as a perfect 
means of scoring control technique or atten- 
tion. It aims only to evaluate the objective 
phases of attention. The psychic and subjec- 
tive phases must be measured by tests especial- 
ly designed to measure the learning product. 
It is a progressive, scientific and forward-look- 
ing supervisor device which any supervisor 
will need only to try in order to appreciate. 





WORDS OF WISDOM 

“Sedentary work,” said the college lecturer, 
“tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart stu- 
dent, “the more one sits, the less one can 
stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and if 
one lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost 
completely.”—Christian Guardian. 
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Interpreting Our Kindergartens 


EMMA C. DOWLING 


Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Reading, Pa. 


garten has been mentioned in connec- 

tion with our public school system the 
question has been asked, “Do we have public 
school kindergartens?” At other times com- 
ments like these are heard, “The children do 
nothing but play there and they can do that 
at home,” or “Six years of age is early enough 
to begin to educate a child and I certainly 
would not send mine to school before that 
time.” 


\ NUMBER of times when the kinder- 


If you had chanced to visit one of our six 
kindergartens recently you would have been 
very much interested in its activities. Further- 
more, had you known very intimately last 
February the children engaged in these activi- 
ties you would have been very ready to ask 
the teacher how it all came about. A group 
of six little girls were occupying a playhouse 
built the day before from Patty Hill blocks by 
the girls and boys and furnished by the girls. 
A birthday party was being planned and the 
honor guests were to be the two kindergarten 
dolls, Grace and Thelma. Grace would be two 
and Thelma, five years old. Birthday cakes 
and candles, other refreshments, arranging of 
table and guests were discussed by the chil- 
dren in a way surprising to the outsider. In 
another part of the room three or four boys 
were coming down the slide. Very soon the 
group grew larger and in order to accommo- 
date the larger number one of the boys sug- 
gested that they use a nearby bench as a sta- 
tion to wait turns to go down the slide. Two 
trains built from blocks and placed in a train 
shed made from blocks were sometimes used, 
the teacher said, in carrying passengers out 
to the slide. 


The only dissension of the morning came 
from the sandtable. There tunnels and hills 
were being constructed, and the boys were 
running their toy trains through the tunnels 
and over the hills. There was just one sand 
toy. Billy had it and Joe wanted it so he 
appropriated it. Joe would not return it when 
Billy requested him to do so. Billy reported 
the matter to his teacher. The three talked 
the matter over and the teacher finally asked 
Joe what he felt he ought to do about it. Joe 
replied, “I feel I ought to give it to Billy.” 


Two little boys seated at a small table were 
looking at and talking about the pictures in 
a book. The books on the table had been 
selected because they had the type of pictures 
that would appeal to children. The children 
told each other of pictures and stories in their 
own books at home. 

Lunch time arrived and we witnessed anoth- 
er interesting scene. Each child did his part in 
placing chairs, napkins, lunch and milk, and 
the children were ready to sit down to lunch. 
With bowed heads they offered a little prayer 
and then began to eat their lunch. As was 
intimated before, this was not a selected group 
of children but at this writing one can find no 
fault with their manners. It was interesting 
to see them quietly conversing with each other 
as they ate. It was good to hear Joe’s “thank 
you” when a little friend next to him shared 
his crackers with him. A child requested the 
teacher to play “A Visit to Toyland” on the 
victrola as they ate. Conversation stopped 
and the children eagerly listened and enjoyed 
the selection. At its close a second child asked 
for “Santa Claus’ Visit to the Homes of the 
Children.” 

The teacher now asked the children to bring 
their chairs and form the circle. After they 
were all seated one little boy showed his teacher 
a book given him at one of the department 
stores which contained the story of Peter Rab- 
bit. The story was familiar to the children 
but they wanted to hear it read from John’s 
book. At the close of the story Stewart said 
that he had a book at home but the Peter 
Rabbit story was different and he told the 
version given in his book. Various children 
found pictures of Peter Rabbit on the walls 
of the school room and the group spoke of what 
he was doing in the several pictures in the 
Peter Rabbit book. Some one now suggested 
the orchestra, and triangles, bells, cymbals, 
tambourines and drums were produced. Vic- 
trola selections that they desired to accom- 
pany with their instruments were chosen by 
the children. The little leader with his baton 
led very well and the members of the orchestra 
were alert in following their leader. 

The children had been working for some 
time on Christmas gifts for fathers and moth- 
ers and helping Santa Claus by making paper 
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chains to decorate their room for Christmas. 
The ash trays for father were ready to be 
painted. Each child chose the color or colors 
he wanted to make his tray and as the work 
progressed quite a variety of trays were pro- 
duced. 

The last activity of the morning was group- 
ing in the circle for singing. The children 
asked the teacher to play for them, Away in 
a Manger, The Little Babe Jesus, Silent Night, 
Santa Claus, Christmas is Coming. 


When the children were ready to go home 
they came without embarrassment or self- 
consciousness to shake hands with the teacher 
and supervisor and bid both good-bye. To a 
statement made by the supervisor that she 
enjoyed being with them so much came the 
reply from a little child, “Come to see us 
again.” 

The report submitted by the teacher of this 
little group is interesting and of real value 
in properly interpreting just what has been 
gained in this kindergarten year, socially and 
intellectually. Observing the group at the 
present time there is no lack of originality, 
sociability, alertness, self-assertion, coopera- 
tion, initiative, leadership. Quoting from the 
teacher’s report we have: 

Case 1. Three little children—very poor 
home environment. They were like little ani- 
mals when they entered kindergarten. Now 
they are quite courteous little folks, obey or- 
ders, work peaceably with groups, unselfish, 
in fact good little citizens in the group. 

Case 2. A child raised entirely with adults. 
Never played with children. The kindergarten 
has given her children of her own age and 
views, expression, self-confidence. 


Case 3. A bold, self-willed, “bully” type of 
child when entering kindergarten. He has 
developed into quite a leader, very courteous 
and helpful. 


Case 4. A timid child who has gained self- 
confidence, leadership and expression. 

Case 5. Child mentally retarded, over-age. 
She has gained much by her association with 
the children, respect for rights of others, cour- 
tesies and citizenship in general. A bad speech 
defect is very much improved. 

Case 6. An extremely timid child, very self- 
conscious. For at least two months it was 
impossible to get a single answer from her. 
She held her head down and would not even 
look at the children. She now converses freely, 
has_ self-confidence, works with groups and 
at times is somewhat of a leader. 
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Just as important as the intellectual and 
social development of the child is its physica] 
development. In the kindergarten many minor 
physical. defects can be detected and corrected 
by the school nurse, dental hygienist, and 
speech specialist. Larger defects may be well 
on their way toward correction by the time 
the children reach first grade. Six years of 
age is not early enough to begin to educate 
the child. In fact, whether we will it or not 
from the time of his birth, he is receiving a 
type of development, education, and forming 
habits, not always desirable ones. 




















A HELP TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 

For the convenience of science teachers, 
the following method of projecting microscopic 
images is published: 

1. Focus the object on the slide under low 
power 
. Remove eyepiece from microscope 
. Arrange barrel in horizontal position 
. Focus stereopticon light on screen 
. Place stage of microscope as close as pos- 
sible to lens of stereopticon, moving mirror 
of microscope to one side 
6. Focus object on screen, using coarse focus- 
ing screw of microscope 
7. Have screen about 20 feet away from stere- 
opticon 

This simple arrangement can be used with 
all sorts of slides and the cell structure will 
show up splendidly. Protozoans may be studied 
in this way. 

The method will be a time saver as the entire 
class will be able to see at one time.—A. Joseph 
Cushman, Science Department, Radnor High 
School, Wayne, Pa. 


MY FLAG 

My Flag, born in the days of the revolution, 
baptized in the days of civil strife, rededi- 
cated to the cause of human freedom in the 
great world conflict; in peace and war it has 
ever floated as the symbol of liberty and jus- 
tice. May its stars never grow dim, and its 
stripes never fade. And may the children in the 
schools over which it shall float be so taught 
to love justice, to hate evil, to do good, that 
they may forever protect the flag and the 
ideals for which it stands.—Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 
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Appreciation Through Imitation 


MARY SYLVESTER CLIN 


Head of English Department, Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 


and literature introduces us to certain 
common experiences told by people who 
have clearer vision and more skill than most 
of us, it seems that the teaching of literature 
in schools should have at least three purposes: 


Sion reading is a form of experience 


1.It should make the pupil familiar with 
the experiences of the great characters of 
literary tradition. 

2.It should give him a broader view of life 
through the experiences and philosophies 
he meets in books. 

3.It should devélop his power of reading 
and his appreciation for the best books. 


By far the most difficult of these is the 
third. It is not difficult to introduce the pupils 
to the best known characters of fiction and 
drama, or to give them new views of life as 
they read of the experiences of these people. 
But it is very much harder to develop an ap- 
preciation of good books that will last after 
the pupil has left school, or even after he has 
left the English classroom. 


Like the power to appreciate music or art, 
the ability to understand and appreciate litera- 
ture is acquired through a process of evolu- 
tion. The methods of teaching appreciation 
are slow and not always evident. For in train- 
ing the heart as well as the mind there are 
many disappointments. Almost every method 
fails in some cases. Therefore it is not at all 
possible to say that teaching of appreciation 
through imitation will be successful in every 
case. But it is my purpose to show, by a 
study of the method as we have used it in the 
eleventh and twelfth years of English in our 
school, some of the advantages of this method, 
and some of the results that seem to justify its 
use, especially with pupils of exceptional 
ability. 

Let us first consider the two very different 
types of pupils with whom we have to deal in 
teaching literature. 

Type A Type BL , 

1. Have imagination 1, Have no imagination 

2. Are interested in ideas 2, Are interested in con- 
and theories crete subjects only. 

3. Like to discuss motives 3. Are unable to get any in- 
of characters they read sight into motives of 
about the characters. 

4. Have large vocabulary . Have small vocabulary 


5. Have read many books . Have read very’ few 
books 


ut 


Type A Type B 
6. Can associate facts and 6, Forget facts and cannot 
ideas associate ideas 


7. Have original ideas 7. Have practically no ideas 
8. Have tendency toward 8. Have no creative ability 
creative ability 


It is very evident that type A will learn to 
appreciate very much more readily than type 
B. Any attempt to bring about an equality 
in these two groups will prove disappointing. 
But the method of imitation will increase the 
appreciation powers of both groups, propor- 
tionally. 

The method is not at all difficult. This is it. 
Whenever a piece of literature is studied in 
the classroom the pupils are asked to write an 
imitation of some kind, the assignment de- 
pending on the type of literature it may be 
and on the needs of the particular class. 

Let us take, for example, the course in Eng- 
lish literature that requires the reading of 
most of the important prose and poetry from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons to Tennyson. 
Here are some of the assignments that have 
been given for the purpose of “imitation.” 


Literature studied 

in class Assignment 

Write an original story in which 
you have a hero and a dragon, 
and in which you bring out the 
Anglo-Saxon love of brave deeds, 
and of the sea; and the Anglo- 
Saxon feeling about death. 


Beowulf. 


Metrical Write a metrical romance. Illus- 
R trate if possible. (You will find 
omances. many advertisements that will 
make excellent illustrations if you 
cannot draw yourself.) Write it in 
meter if you can. If you cannot, 

try prose. 


Write an original incident sug- 
Idylls of. the gested by Tennyson’s story, You 
King. might tell what happened to Gareth 
after he left Lynette, or the details 
of some of the stories just men- 
tioned in the Idylls you have read. 
Or vou might make up a story of 
your own. Imitate as far as pos- 
sible Tennyson’s style and meter, 
and bring out the ideas of the 
Round Table in your imitation. 


Chaucer’s Imitate Chaucer’s language and 
Prol meter if you can. Write a modern 
rologue. version using his idea of having a 


group of people gathered some- 
where together for some common 
purpose. Tell the situation and 
then describe one or two of the 
characters. Imitate | Chaucer’s 
humorous way of describing and 
satirizing if you can, 
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Write a series of papers imitat- 
ing the papers of Addison and 
Steele. You may take an assumed 
name and invent a character who 
like Sir Roger will do much of 
your talking for you. Hand in a 
paper each week during the time 
we are studying the De Coverly 
papers. Express your views on all 
of the subjects of the day that 
seem to you to be all wrong. Criti- 
cize the modern girl and boy, the 
modern styles, the movies, or any- 
thing that you choose, Be sure to 
form a club of some sort in imita- 
tion of the one in the book, and 
give some idea of your own qualifi- 
cations for writing the papers. 


Sir Roger de 
Coverly Papers. 


Write your idea of an “Ideal 
Day” when you are in a very 
happy mood, or when you are in 
a more thoughtful mood. Tell what 
you like to do in the morning, 
afternoon, night. Imitate Milton’s 
meter if you can. If you can’t 
write in meter, write in prose, but 
try to give a series of pictures as 
he does, 


L’Allegro and 
Tl Penseroso. 


Write a dramatic monologue giv- 
ing us an idea of the character of 
one person through the words of 
another. Be sure that we get an 
idea both of the person speaking 
and the person spoken about. Imi- 
tate Browning’s meter if you can. 


My Last Duchess. 


These assignments can be given also with 
the work in American literature. 


Write a short story of atmos- 
phere in which a house is the hero. 
Or, write a description of any old 
house in your neighborhood, tell- 
ing all the traditions you can find 
about it. 


House of Seven 
Gables. 


Write the story of your own life, 
imitating Franklin’s style. Show 
how you undertook to rid yourself 


Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiog- 


raphy. of some fault. Tell the method 
you used, Draw a table like his if 
you wish. Tell how you succeeded. 
Try to put in some short, wise 
sayings of your own. 

Emerson’s Imitate Emerson’s style as far 

Essays. as you can and write a short essay 


on any of the subjects suggested 
by his essays. You might try your 
own definition of a “lady” or “gen- 
tleman,” your own definition of a 
“genius” or of “prayer.’”? Or you 
may wish to disagree with Emerson 
on some point. Try to use as 
many of the words he uses as 
possible. 

There are many other examples that I might 
use to illustrate what I mean by imitation. 
Each of these assignments needs of course 
adaptation to the particular class and the age 
of the pupils. But they will serve to show 
several things that come out of them. 

First, let us look at the general results. All 
of these assignments grow out of the piece of 
literature being studied. They are related to 
the work itself. Hence they serve to motivate 
the composition work that goes with them. The 
pupil knows what he is trying to do and he sees 
a fine example before him. In his attempt to 
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imitate the artist he realizes his own limits. He 
begins to appreciate the talent of the poet or 
writer he is studying. Then besides this, if he 
is ambitious, he will work hard to understand 
the style of the writer. I have seen pupils so 
eager to write a sonnet that they have studied 
the technique of that particular form until 
they really understood it, copied it, and forever 
after appreciated it. I have seen pupils of 
only medium ability write imitation ballads 
and be surprised at their own results. I have 
seen boys who were not particularly interested 
in poetry take a sudden and new interest in it 
after they had tried to write some blank verse. 

Not only does this method cause the pupil 
to appreciate the classic he is studying. It 
helps him to do creative work of his own. 
Having once imitated the style or meter of an 
artist, he makes it his own, and from this point 
begins to experiment with meters and rhythms 
and to develop a better style of his own. 

The appreciation of good books is perhaps 
the most desirable end of teaching literature. 
If through this method of imitation the pupils 
become interested in the best books, we are 
certainly accomplishing much toward our aim. 
There are a number of indications that such a 
method helps in this. Several years ago some 
of the boys in a ninth grade class wrote some 
imitations of a well known modern writer of 
free verse. The verses were sent to the poet 
himself and he sent back a very stimulating 
letter commending their work. The boys were 
very much more interested in his work than 
before. They read other books of free verse. 
They began to write free verse that was their 
own. Last year one of those pupils had a poem 
published in the Round Table section of The 
Magazine World. The imitation became the 
means of starting that pupil to appreciate that 
particular kind of thing. The rest was easy. 

There is almost no classic, old or new, that 
does not lend itself to suggestions of this kind. 
A few weeks ago we were reading Christopher 
Morley’s collection of Modern Essays in a 
senior college preparatory section. We were 
reading Trivia. I gave as an assignment some 
imitative essays of a philosophical nature. One 
of the essays begins—‘What shall I compare it 
to—this fantastic thing I call my mind...” I 
suggested that the pupils begin their essays 
with that sentence and see how many different 
comparisons we could get. Not only did we 
have a well-motivated composition lesson as 


(Turn to page 720) 
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On Using School Buildings and Equipment 
to Better Advantage 


CHARLES COXE 


Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown, Pa. 


fronted with a condition that prevented 

us from doing the kind of work which 
we felt we were capable of doing. Our ele- 
mentary schools, organized through the sev- 
enth grade were running classes that were en- 
tirely too large. Our senior high school and 
junior high school, the latter organized only 
in the eighth grade, were trying to handle 850 
pupils in a school built to accommodate about 
600. A bond issued to provide for a new junior 
high school had failed. There was, apparently, 
no certainty of relief in the near future for 
our crowded conditions, that is, from the 
outside. 

We had, however, a corps of fine teachers 
under experienced and competent leadership. 
We had an organization of teachers by grade, 
subject, department and building, that could 
cope with almost any problem of organization 
once it was clearly presented. We had also a 
building, less than ten years old, that could be 
used much more effectively with a different 
type of organization. 

We made a careful study, therefore, of local 
conditions and an analysis of factors that 
might contribute to the solution of our problem 
or detract from the effectiveness of our work. 
We considered also arrangements made in 
other places to solve problems somewhat simi- 
lar to ours. The usual part-time schedule 
did not appeal to us for reasons that are 
patent. The Platoon System, as such, would 
not bear the weight of two distinct corps of 
teachers, one for junior high school and one 
for senior high school. It became very evident 
to us that we had to design and operate a dif- 
ferent type of organization. This plan must 
obviate the disadvantages of the others con- 
sidered, and offer some positive advantages of 
its own. So we decided to complete our or- 
ganization of the junior high school, bringing 
the seventh grades over from the elementary 
school buildings, and the ninth grades back 
from the senior high school; to put 1,200 pupils 
in a building that was crowded with 800, 
and to offer them a far better opportunity in 


Ts public schools of Lewistown were con- 
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education than we had been able to do before. 
We called our program a “staggered” pro- 
gram. 

The new organization involved no new prob- 
lems of management except that of scheduling 
pupils, teachers and facilities. With the usual 
type of organization we had been trying to put 
800 pupils to work in a building that has 17 
classrooms, with laboratories and space design- 
ed for shops. We were holding regular classes 
in the shop rooms, and thus limiting the de- 
velopment of our Vocational Program. 


Our school day was a typical school day of 
seven 45-minute periods. In practice this 
meant 4 times 40—160 minutes, or less, of 
actual classroom instruction. Pupils spent the 
remainder of their school day in the audi- 
torium, in study hall, under conditions that 
made the time thus spent of little value. There 
wasn’t room enough in the building for special 
work such as music, drawing, shop work, etc., 
nor opportunity to develop a comprehensive 
program of guidance. 


To facilitate our work, our Board of Edu- 
cation voted to install adequate equipment in 
our shops to take care of all of our junior high 
school boys in Required General Shop Work, 
and our senior high school boys in Elective 
Shop Work. Music, drawing, home economics 
were likewise made requirements in junior 
high school and elective in senior high school. 
Our program was arranged so that the senior 
high school and junior high school schedules 
would dove-tail in this fashion: 








Jr. H. S. Se, ILS. 
Special 
A. M. Studies Academic 
8:00 to 12.00 Clubs Classes 
Guidance 
Academic Special 
P, M. ] 
12:30 to 4:30 Coa Classes 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES, 1927 


County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 

Pav E LT 1) RRS RM Pe PEPE Ss Fe POPE W. Raymond Shank ........ NN os 5 csc baa eee Nov. 14 
BS nb bancewdeeewee ee OO ee BP TUUSDUDREN 52s. cert ereie ccd arete axe Aug. 29 
NPAT ONG a coca esis sveie onslaswrs Cy OM. eitman:. cs. i460 6642 SIPUAN RING. 5 ois 0is.o ciees eee ston Oct. 24 
BRB AWE eco oss sic oi Rete aes atoe David: C.. ocke:. .5.6< csc ene New MSrIPhton .... scene aeses ce Oct. 3 
EE ck-baeweacne wate ee Thowd 3. Teele. ...... 00%. NS sie cp cadeksawe es Dec. 19 
SOP R855, v5 <5arais is eran neree ee Ae. SOM) hc oer came CREOLE so forse els ote ane” Osanna Aug. 29 
PE inks seeker euneageen fe ee eee Aug, 29 
BMAATORA 6 6kkokdGuwadsanes J. Andrew ‘Morrow... ..... PRO WA GOs otycca o-kis oehee eran Oct. 3 
_ESTIC RT REA Aree Ape Een, 25 fe SI EL) tec ae POVACSUOWDG, 5's oes os ss eee ens Nov. 7 
REE ree ee Jan T. CO... occ nesen EE err ee Dec. 19 
RORIMETAR 6 .aniso.s aris on see 131) ORs) S| 84/2) cee ERO TS OREO? 25051 6.4.0)sieu0 0s warn ore Oct. 17 
FOR re ye ee i | rere I nk vnc ee ad hee ewes Sept. 5 
NE RPMROTE 55-0 dics eset masreaianeteien James DS. WeEVAMS occ c5 oi Mauvieh Chunk... 63s ccc cnsses Nov. 14 
PN 656 Ewer scores De, Rak os os koe vues NES. aii Soe ett pirwuten Oct. 31 
NE naire ua in enn cenae MO) SO ae NVOSLYOHOSGER bi 60cs.265 connor Aug. 29 
ID bs ca auek caxaanene IN: ME Geeter 6. o5is.o.% ee oe CLIC ge tne ane arene Oct. 17 
re: Ws We WE 6 ov odes wweees SNES sn Sisco ee seeeewan Aug. 29 
RORIMERONN aise cicweavays see eiice Guy C.SBrosius . 2... 6.66 NGOCK MEIONON cs © oe siciicoweren Sees Oct. 3 
NOGUNEER NIE 8c isto 5 oreleine Dare Winn OW AHWANSiG okie kis oes BIOOMSOHED ve ose 5 cic eros ot alee Nov. 28 
: IMCD OVINIC 5. oc0etisie sia knee Sept. 27-29 

CPAVEOER Seeds PMD OBIAIT oie :2 Sloe .ee0s es veer } Conneaut Lake Park. .Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
ree Raloh Jaeeey .... os .scceseer RP Pe et ee Oct. 10 
RE Sc ee Weck atnace ue | he] D8 C0 a Pe a. a et Oct. 17 
I 05.565 bvadureescen Carl IG. Meeehii. dices acne a a ree een Oct. 24 
eT Terre re J. W. Bwoeney. .. 2.25 .0008 eee eer Oct. 24 
PUPA ete sacders sew wai Snare satan i eEMe MERION oc ciazievesaucussve eee Pini Oe a he orca ae Aug. 29 
UR WIE odo tuic ies ose eee Jonnis, Carroll... cc. .ecsne MOMIOREOWAL oaks o osciewler oa mes Oct. 31 
BURR rect St rat Sioa ee Weil Aeunselman:... ...6 6000s TAO SGA oc. cow Save ees a Oct. 3 
rr soun L. Fimafrock........+ Chambersburg. ......secccee: Nov. 14 
PE hteuereeeneanekeCen m/e. ere McConnellsburg............+. Nov. 28 
SN ct cede kia we Seen Se oo errs TR, 0c savin enedes Oct. 17 
EEO Mc SB AWaiehnt nes. d oe ace MMO ORION cso 0s ps0 alee ieee oe Oct. 10 
LATO Se eee Jas. i, (Chapman... ... 63. WROMANA 6.6 5 ied ossecoaeeeeeees Oct. 24 
PN Ee © i, IN. 5 os 505400085 NG, 5s see eeecexeeoead Oct. 17 
ER. kas wea cenwers eee SSW. PNICOMUIRG 5.5 5 sn. 6's 6 locas IMAPINCOWNs o:<.000. 0 sors oscce wer Nov. 14 
EMEMBWOMOR onc icscnccases Thomas Pranecis....5.+.++ (RS. 3. ncn us oie eunwun’ Oct. 31 
ER Arthur SMV... 6s sci oo NGAMCASEED) = os ois. 6's ws Sans sieve brace ai Nov. 14 
SD cnn vaccine cue Se ee kv eccwoveeveases Oct. 10 
IE oie ieee eae Harty ©. BEoyer... 6s cvccess FG DATON 5 s626:4; 8 ciacirarcosaatucrerne Oct, 17 
MOOREA rcs dase Stsia ete Mervin J. Wertman........ PATI OTLOWAY< «. <6 /cua sieve, sais gerale ies Oct. 10 
IN ons pak emcee SS SS ere WHIKCS-BAELRC. «6.5.00 csc ee wes Oct. 24 
I ig oe ae Sylvester B. Dunlap........ cig kd Deak cee eee hae Dec. 19 
ADOT. 6a hrs hale cieercen COW. THbIDrIa ee... ..6os 08s SIMERRD ORG « essen oss Soc eles’ corer Oct. 10 
11) [TPO Oa ar en ars HH. A. McConnell. s...6..0 cca ek NOVO eae. aie) 0 6 aie.eseuayol a i a ese cotors Oct. 10 
ME pace aioe hs Gin cine, irae Lawrence D. Ruble......... NE: oo 4a phd aneee hang Oct. 17 
ere Terre ee Pi. Th. De as csc awecs PTC CET OT Te: Oct. 24 
rrr Ne BA Cr) Oe erg IN OBEISUO WIN 65566 54-6 0:0 0 oe oes ote Sept. 6 
CEST) TIS EPA PRC ECO WW DIGI. oo scvs connor LD EAYCS 7 1 oe Ne ee re Nov. 28 
NOPGRAMODGON «005. eccccees Pas ie Rs 6S es 05% caeendas Wilson Borough ............ Oct. 25 
Northumberland ........... George L. Swank.......... SEROTEC EEE. Oct. 24 
BOR sh oie Nc ccieie' 5 Saree DOA PRAINC: ok ose sow taved New Bloomfield............. Nov. 28 
Pe re ree Chester B. Dissinger....... ere re er ee Sept. 5 
TT err errr iy es Ns 6k ce sereesvad ee ee Oct. 24 
SO 07 11S | an a Livingston Seltzer ......... POR USL p25) 5 'eie-abisin Ga ereahaei ens Oct. 17 
| EET RN ORT Harold W. Follmer......... DIE. kk 5 de os eee saves Aug. 29 
I 9. Sane eah oe aw knnacenel W. “H. Kretenman.............2 IOTHEESCU so coo ecco coor erie Aug. 29 
CN cele e bac HH. OR. HennING.<.. cs cass ee PUB ORC sc icles isi ers erarors wie oe Oct. 17 
Susquehanna ............ SU WEL UU ON s <5 ses. acd-eo Sern eee VEO OSC 5 K5:5.ou5 alas: sienna wlate rate Oct. 18 
I i elalt ie cand sen rave eee DG TON 6 aioes oo aoe cloves WHEMBUGEO a <6. 44 46 acs:are a eieerntelets Oct. 10 
Ee err ee Emory ©. Bickel. ......0066: i rere Oct. 10 
WPT O ogo clo te nies eco ose eo (WR) 2c) 2S eR re BRN ee REET EY 0555. oo sso orchestra Dec. 19 
EE kcscbbe rhs eesrecaue CHS MADD © oie siccisposissee ane WWE oss oc ire words, Anecatee ne Oct. 31 
TED. vce vee vcvnvexed S. V. Hamberland.. .....5 5.24% WGSHIN COLON 5 66 6 cicaroere'earesier Dec. 19 
| ET re re rT A BOO soa oS eas Sine HIGH ERE ANC 8c chien ecisicis areneare Oct. 17 
Westmoreland ............. MNS 6604 + eekoeSes MINES. co civ 6 4enweewews Dec. 19 
CN ik cwikioe an nuw auras Sonn BE. TROPMan.... 2... ecess ree Nov. 7 
WOT sages ee edo he late a A eee RN eter mre, te Nov. 21 
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AU REVOIR 


With this number we complete volume 75 
and suspend publication of the Journal till 
September 1. We hope that the school year 
about to close has been one of positive achieve- 
ment and professional growth for every mem- 
ber of the Association and that the major ob- 
jectives have been attained. If the Journal 
has been of assistance with timely information 
or needed encouragement, we are gratified. 
It has been a pleasure indeed to prepare 
each month from 64 to 100 pages of copy giv- 
ing a cross section of the educational activities 
and interests of our 55,000 members. If the 
bird’s-eye view of what is being attempted for 
our 2,000,000 boys and girls has proved of 
value, we are happy. 
We have received many valuable sugges- 
tions from members and from our Committee 
on Editorial Policy and have incorporated 
them both in spirit and in letter in our col- 
umns. We have received many contributions 
and communications worthy of printing which 
we have not been able to publish because of 
lack of space. The mass of contributions indi- 
cates good professional health in Pennsylvania. 
We appreciate keenly the cooperation we have 
enjoyed. 
What of the vacation? It offers summer 
schools, travel, conventions. Among the latter, 
the following particularly merit attendance: 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, 
Washington 

August 3-14—International Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, Locar- 
no, Switzerland 

August 7-12—World Federation of Educa- 

tion Associations, Toronto, Canada 





BOUND VOLUME OF PENNSYLVANIA 
JOURNAL 


An increasing number of our readers are 
ordering bound volumes of this year’s Journal 
for their files. This year’s volume will con- 
tain: 
1. The Souvenir Booklet, published for the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 16 pp. 

2. The Harrisburg Convention Issue. 72 pp. 

3. Ten monthly numbers. September, 1926- 
June, 1927 inclusive. 720 pp. 

4.Index. In previous years, the index has 
been printed in the June number, but 
this year it will be printed separately 
and will be furnished only in the bound 
volume and upon request. 

Orders up to 200 copies can be filled at $2.50 
postpaid by the Pennsylvania State Education 
ae, 400 North Third St., Harrisburg, 

a. 





SEATTLE CONVENTION OF THE 
N. E. A. 


Date—July 3-8, 1927 

Place—Seattle, Washington 

Suggested Time—-From two weeks to a life 
time. 

Housing Secretary—A. J. Barash, 414 Uni- 
versity St., Seattle. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters—Olympic Hotel. 
All Pennsylvanians should register there, 
secure Pennsylvania badge and ticket for the 
annual Pennsylvania dinner, Tuesday evening, 
July 5. Price of dinner is $2.50. Many Penn- 
sylvanians will stay at the Calhoun Hotel, 
Second Avenue and Virginia Street. 

Pennsylvania Delegation—All delegates from 
Pennsylvania are requested to meet at Penn- 
sylvania Headquarters, Olympic Hotel, Monday 
afternoon, July 4, at 5:00 o’clock to organize 
the delegation to elect members of certain 
committees and to transact any other business 
that requires attention. 

N. E. A. Registration—Delegates should 
reach Seattle not later than Saturday, July 2, 
so that they may register at the office of the 
Committee on Credentials and receive their 
official cards before the convention begins. 

Railroad Rate—Summer tourist rates are 
more advantageous than the usual convention 
rate of a fare and a half and offer many con- 
cessions regarding stop-overs and return 
routes. 

Items to Note 

Business sessions will adjourn on July 4 
and a special trip with guides will be made 
through the United States Navy Yard at 
Bremerton, across Puget Sound from Seattle. 

Tacoma will entertain a thousand teachers 
with boat and automobile rides and luncheon 
one afternoon, returning them to Seattle in 
time for the night sessions. 

Space on all steamships for Alaska before 
and after the N. E. A. Convention is being 
rapidly booked. Those interested in this side- 
trip shovld address the Pacific Steamship 
Company, 1519 Railroad Avenue South, Se- 
attle; Alaska Steamship Company, Pier 2, 
Seattle; or the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company, 1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle. 

When you purchase your ticket to Seattle 
specify that you want the side trip to Victoria 
and Vancouver. There is no additional charge 
if it is requested at the time of purchase 
of your ticket, otherwise it will be $3.70— 
Special N. E. A. Excursion Rates. 

For cost of various side trips, see page 616, 
May issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. For additional information of any nature 
write to the N. E. A. Convention Publicity 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION KAPPA PHI KAPPA, ALPHA BETA 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Toronto Meeting, August 7-13 


Every effort is being made to make pleasant 
and profitable the days which the members of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions spend in Toronto, August 7-138. 


The Canadian Committee of Arrangements, 
issues from time to time bulletins containing 
information helpful to prospective visitors. 
Bulletin No. 1 gives a brief resumé of the 
history of the Association; Bulletin No. 2 is 
descriptive of Toronto; Bulletin No. 4 contains 
detailed information as to lodging and meals. 
Address all inquiries to Chairman, Canadian 
Committee of Arrangements, 220 Simcoe Hall, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 

References to the Toronto meeting will be 
found in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
March issue, page 477, April issue, page 552. 





SPRING MEETING WESTERN CONVEN- 
TION DISTRICT OF THE P.S. E. A. 


The largest group of teachers which ever 
attended the spring meeting of the Western 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. was in 
attendance at the Schenley High School on 
Saturday, April 23. President Kelso and the 
sectional committees had arranged an inter- 
esting and instructive program. J. Russell 
Smith, Professor of Economic Geography, Co- 
lumbia University, and Henry C. Morrison, 
Professor of Education, Chicago University 
were the principal speakers at the General 
Session. Dr. Smith spoke before the meeting 
of the Geography Club and at their luncheon 
at the Faculty Club following the morning 
program. Dr. Morrison was on the program 
of the newly-organized High School Section. 
Among the other speakers at the sectional 
meetings were Arthur Coggeshall of the De- 
partment of Paleontology, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh; C. M. Lee, Geneva College; S. B. 
Carkin, Principal of the Packard Commercial 
School, New York City; Raymond P. Ensign, 
Dean of the School of Art, Chicago Art Insti- 
tute; J. A. Foberg, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Elizabeth B. Cowley, Vassar 
College; Hugo Kahl, Curator of Entomology, 
Carnegie Museum; Dean G. H. Alderman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; A. C. Manning, Super- 
intendent of Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf; and William Van de Wall, Field 
Representative, Bureau of Mental Health. 

A large group of teachers attended the 
dinner of the Langley Association of Science 
Teachers, which was held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel on Thursday evening, April 28. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson was the toastmaster. The 
chief address of the evening was given by Dr. 
S. C. Sehmucker, Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ological Sciences, State Normal School, West 
Chester. 

A Special Education Section met at luncheon 
at the close of the morning’s program. 


. 


CHAPTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


On May 7, 1927 with a full quota of national 
officers present, Alpha Beta Chapter of Kappa 
Phi Kappa, the professional fraternity for un- 
dergraduate men in education, was installed 
at Pennsylvania State College with twenty- 
five juniors and seniors as charter members, 
After lunch at the University Club for the 
officers and guests, the chapter was duly in- 
stalled in the auditorium with appropriate and 
impressive ceremonies which lasted the entire 
afternoon. At their conclusion the fraternity 
motored to the Country Club for dinner and 
an evening session. 


National Officers Present 


Riverda H. Jordan, Founder and Past Presi- 
dent, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Will Grant Chambers, Vice-President, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Frederick G. Henke, Treasurer, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

Arthur D. Wright, Secretary, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 


Faculty 


Ralph Dorn Hetzel, President, Pennsylvania 


State College, State College. 


Member-at-Large 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg 


Faculty Counsellor 


Carroll D. Champlin, Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 


Alumni 

John B. Campbell, Principal High School, 
Cresson 

Howard C. Fetterolf, Assistant Director, Vo- 
cational Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

John P. Lozo, Assistant Superintendent, Al- 
toona 


Local Officers 
President, R. A. Gentilesco 
Vice-Pres., John S. Holland 
Treasurer, R. L. Nigrelli 
Secretary, H. G. Barone 
Among the visiting Kappa Phi Kappans 
were: 
Dean Grover H. Alderman and Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach, University of Pittsburgh 
T. D. Martin, Director of Membership, N. E. 
A., Washington, D. C. 
Leo R. DeLong and John M. Leidich, Gettys- 
burg College 





The purpose of life, stated in a sentence, is 
simply to get the most out of it and to put the 
most back into it—Anatole France. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION CONVENTION 


The Convention of the International Kinder- 

arten Union at New Haven, Connecticut, 
April 25-28, was an outstanding event in many 
respects. Nearly one thousand teachers in 
kindergarten and primary education enrolled. 
Representatives from every State in the Union 
and from two foreign countries were present. 

An analysis of Pennsylvania’s status in 
kindergarten education is both embarrassing 
and encouraging. In wealth and population 
Pennsylvania is second only to New York 
among the states of the nation. In provision 
for kindergarten education it is exceeded by 
half of the states. Maine with a rank of thirty- 
five in population and fifteen in taxable wealth 
has approximately as many children in its 
kindergartens, per population of kindergarten 
age, as Pennsylvania. In the states east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line only Vermont, one of the five finan- 
cially poorest states in the Union, shows a sig- 
nificantly lower percentage of children in kin- 
dergartens than Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, there is every indication 
of superior interest and ability so far as the 
kindergarten personnel of the State is con- 
cerned. Out of the relatively small number 
of kindergarten teachers in the State, forty- 
five attended the convention in New Haven. 
Several kindergarten teachers in the State are 
nationally prominent. 

Of the value of kindergarten-primary unifi- 
cation in giving children an advantageous 
start in school life, little needs to be said. 
Opposition to this as a theory is negligible. 
The weakness of Pennsylvania with respect 
to kindergarten opportunity probably lies in 
its passivity rather than in its convictions. 
In changing passivity to activity the influence 
and efforts of the teachers in the State are 
especially significant. Let us all, therefore, 
work together to create a larger insistence on 
the part of the public for kindergarten exten- 
sion in our schools.—Helen Purcell, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


On April 22 more than two hundred school 
people—teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators—attended the Second Annual Confer- 
ence on Secondary School Problems, sponsored 
by the School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Those in charge of the con- 
ference were especially pleased that practically 
all of the counties in the southwestern part of 
the State were represented. From the com- 
ments after the different sessions, it was ap- 
parent that the program was stimulating and 
keenly appreciated. 

Three sessions were held. Most of those 
attending the sessions of the day joined with 
the alumni of the School of Education for 
dinner and the program of speaking in the 
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evening. Edwin Sauvain, Principal of the 
Schenley High School, presided. Short talks 
were made by Chancellor John G. Bowman, 
Dean Grover H. Alderman and Bernice E. 
Storey, President of the Alumni Association. 
Professor Henry C. Morrison of the University 
of Chicago was the principal speaker at the 
evening session. 

Professor Carl G. F. Franzen of the Indiana 
University was the other speaker from out- 
side the State. Professor Franzen read an 
excellent paper on high school supervision. 
He outlined a plan of supervision which a 
high school principal could put into operation 
in a short time, and ‘suggested practical pro- 
cedures for the initiation of his plan. 





AUDIT OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS 
April 26, 1927 

I have audited the Treasurer’s accounts of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
— the period December 13, 1926 to March 31, 
1927. 
The account is summarized: 
Balance in Farmers Trust Co., Car- 


lisle, December 14, 1926...... $39,273.35 
Receipts for period .........ce«. 29,916.80 
$69,190.15 


Disbursements for period ........ 52,263.28 


Balance transferred to Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Harrisburg, 
PAVEIE GO IGSE once wcucdes ewes $16,926.87 


All deposits in bank were supported by de- 
posit lists signed by Margaret E. Hassler, 
Secretary, and all such deposit lists were ac- 
counted for. 


All disbursements were supported by vouch- 
ers signed by the President and the Executive 
Secretary except a voucher No. 2843, dated 
February 9,-1927 payable to Besse M. Wentzel 
in the amount of $21.25 which was not signed 
by the President. 

The Farmers Trust Company account shows 
a balance at this date of $19.33 which balance 
is maintained to meet outstanding checks No. 
2916 for $12.13 and No. 2942 for $7.20. 


The treasurer’s records were found to be 
accurate in every detail and neatly kept. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. J. Esy, 
Certified Public Accountant, 
Beckley College, ‘Harrisburg 


AN INVITATION 


The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan extends an invitation to 
school executives—superintendents, principals 
and teachers—traveling or visiting during the 
summer in the vicinity of the Grand Rapids 
plant of the American Seating Company to 
spend a day inspecting this interesting, mod- 
ern manufacturing institution. 








a 
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CORNERSTONE LAYING OF NEW DORMITORIES AT URSINUS COLLEGE 
Inasmuch as these buildings will be exclusively for student use, the honor of laying the 
cornerstone was accorded to a representative of the student body, Stanley Moyer, Quaker- 
town, Pa., president of the Men’s Student Council. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Illiteracy Poster Contest 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is offering a fifty-dollar prize for the 
best Illiteracy Poster submitted at its meeting 
at Toronto, Canada, August 7-12. The contest 
is open to students of elementary and high 
schools, state normal schools and teachers 
colleges. The poster should depict some phase 
of illiteracy and its handicap to a nation, a 
community or an individual. Posters should 
be sent by prepaid express or parcel post not 
later than July 15 to Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the World Federation, 220 Simcoe 
Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
For further information write to Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, President World Federation Educa- 
tion Associations, Augusta, Me. 


Mining Schools Offer Cooperative Research 
Fellowship 


The following mining schools offer fellow- 
ships available 1927-28 to graduate students: 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, College of Engineering—eight 


fellowships for work in mining and metallurgy, 
each carrying $750. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgical Research 
several fellowships of $720 each. 


University of Nevada, Reno, the Mackay 
School of Mines—one fellowship, $750. 


University of Missouri, School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo.—four scholarships of 
$800 each. 


University of Alabama, School of Mines— 
five fellowships, each valued at $540. 


University of Arizona, Arizona Bureau of 
Mines, Tucson, Arizona—two fellowships, each 
valued at $660. 


University of Washington, College of Mines, 
Seattle, Washington—five fellowships, each 
valued at $720. 


More detailed information may be secured 
from the presidents of the above institutions 
or from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB 


The Jefferson Township High School Glee Club began its active career with its re- 
organization in 1924. Its forty-three members are chosen from a school enrolment of 
eighty-five students. A higher percentage of the student body is interested in this type 
of work than in any other extra-curricular activity in the school. 

This organization makes trips to various towns. This year the program given was 
“The Pennant,” a comic operetta in two acts, with solo, duet, trio, quartet and chorus parts. 

The girls wear uniforms of white English broadcloth with ties and monograms of 
orange and black, the school colors; the boys wear white trousers with blue coats and black 


ties. 


Miss Frances M. Goodwin has been director of the organization throughout its entire 


existence. 





American Arbitration Crusade Prizes 


The American Arbitration Crusade, 114 
East 31st Street, New York City desires to de- 
velop public opinion necessary before com- 
pulsory arbitration treaties can be adopted or 
sustained. 

To stimulate interest the following prizes 
are offered: 

$100 for the best letter, editorial or article 

appearing in any publication having 
at least 5,000 circulation , 

$100 for the best cartoon appearing as above 

$100 for the best public demonstration or 

concerted endeavor for obligatory arbi- 
tration 

$100 for the best slogan 

$100 for the best sermon preached 

The main idea must be arbitration in each 
instance. All contests will close on July 4, 
1927. 


AN EFFICIENT SCHOOL BOARD 


The New Castle School Board invited the 
U. S. Bureau of Education to make a study 
of its organization and methods of conducting 
business. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief City 
School Division, came on the job in December, 
1926, made his report and on February 7, 
1927 the school board reorganized itself in 
accordance with the report. The New Castle 
school board has done effectively a most laud- 
able thing, simply by allowing common sense 
and ordinary business judgment to guide its 
actions. The result is a school board organ- 
ized in a manner which will permit it to serve 
its city effectively. Every school director in 
Pennsylvania should read this record of the 
New Castle School Board. Order City School 
Leaflet No. 24, March, 1927, Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
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SPRING CITY HIGH SCHOOL DE- 
BATERS 1925-26 


The championship of the Ursinus College 
Debating League was won by the Spring City 
High School Debating Team during the season 
1925-26. 

The team pictured above which won the 
championship consisted of—Left to right— 
Katharine Pierce, Paul Berckenstock, alter- 
nate, Evelyn Witt and Edward Todd, captain. 

During 1926-27 the Spring City High School 
Debating Team won the championship banner 
in the group composed of Souderton, College- 
ville, North Wales and Spring City high 
schools. 





THE NEW ENROLMENT CARD 


After consideration by the Executive Coun- 
cil and by the conference of convention district 
Presidents, both bodies approved by unani- 
mous vote the general plan of the new four- 
coupon enrolment card. Then a copy was sent 
to the President of each of our 240 local 
branches and to each County and District Su- 
perintendent for criticism. Copies were sent, 
also, to the N. E. A. office, Washington, D. C. 
The composite judgment appears in the new 
card. 

It is a labor saving device so designed that 
a teacher may enroll in the local, State and 
national associations and fill out his own. re- 
ceipt. Card No. 1 should be retained by the 
local secretary for his membership file. Card 
No. 2 should be forwarded with dues to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Card No. 3 with dues should be 
sent to N. E. A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Card No. 4 should be 
retained by the member as his receipt. 

One new item appears: Educational position. 
It is hoped that each member will give his 
educational position so that, in case the pro- 
posed Public School Directory materializes, we 
may have the necessary data on hand. 

The new card will stimulate in a wholesome 
way the budget plan of paying professional 
dues and promote our ideal: an all-inclusive 
membership in local, State and national asso- 
ciations with every member at work on our 
professional problems. 





Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well? 

My mother. —Jane Taylor. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY DEBATE 
CHAMPIONS 


The High School Debating Team of Waynes- 
boro won the championship of the Franklin 
County Debating League. The team from left 
to right is: Lillian Harbaugh, Downey Bene- 
dict, Ethyl Harper, David Myers, Captain, 
Mary E. Sleichter, Coach, Karl Smith and 
Margaret Stouffer. 





THE SHOP-EARLY IDEA IN THE 
SCHOOL-SUPPLY FIELD 


Modern business strives to serve. It not 
only recognizes quality and price as determin- 
ing factors, but it also reckons with the ele- 
ment of time. When service is called for, it 
is expected, too, that it be performed with 
reasonable promptness. The purchaser of a 
bill of goods wants to know when they will 
be delivered to him. But he is also reminded 
that there are seasons in the year when the 
“shop-early” slogan has particular application 
and force, and when the time element rests 
more largely with the buyer than it does with 
the seller. When too large a number of cus- 
tomers ask for delivery at the same time, con- 
gestion is bound to follow. 


The “shop-early” slogan is quite pertinent 
in the school-supply field. The vacation 
months are best adapted for the rehabilitation, 
renovation and restocking of the school plant. 
It is then that orders are given for such sup- 
plies and equipment as may be required to 
place the schools in working condition for the 
fall opening. The tendency is to wait until the 
last moment before placing orders with the 
manufacturer or distributor, with the result 
that vexatious delays are encountered. 


Experience has taught that the needs of the 
average school plant can, in the way of sup- 
plies and equipment, be ascertained early in 
the summer season. The school officer in charge 
of the purchase of supplies knows approxi- 
mately what he will need for the coming year. 


On the whole, it is not only a question of 
timely anticipation of school-supply needs, but 
also the timely placement of orders with those 
who are expected to fill them. The distributor 
must not be rushed if prompt and efficient 
service is expected. He must have time to as- 
semble the several items of an order, pack and 
ship them.—American School Board Journal. 
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DEBATE CHAMPIONS 


The East Pittsburgh High School Debating 
Team won the championship of the Allegheny 
County High School Debating League. The 
final debate was held at the Carnegie Lecture 
Hall, Pittsburgh, April 21, 1927. The same 
question: Resolved that the Cabinet Form of 
Government should be adopted in the United 
States, was discussed by all the schools com- 
posing the League. 

The winning speakers received gold medals 
and a scholarship to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Seated left to right: Sarah Sedler and 
Sarah Adler. Rear left to right: Robert Lew- 
inter (Alternate), Anna Keisler (Participat- 
ing alternate), and Lewis J. Mathers, Coach. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 100% 


The first questionnaire sent out by the P. 
S. E. A. Research Service went to the sixty-six 
County Superintendents. It called for the 
names and other information concerning all 
normal school graduates teaching one-room 
schools in the respective counties. The first 
letter brought fifty replies and eighteen addi- 
tional letters brought the rest. The P. S. 
E. A. Research Service will use every precau- 
tion not to become a questionnaire pest, but 
100 per cent responses to its occasional re- 
quests certainly are appreciated. 





Every first thing continues forever with a 
child; the first color, the first music, the first 
flowers paint the foreground of life. The 
first inner or outer object of love, injustice, 
or such like, throws a shadow immeasurably 
far along his after years.—Jean Paul Richter. 
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WINNERS IN DRAMATIC CONTEST 


The William Penn High School, Harrisburg 
won the Sellers silver cup in the inter-city 
dramatic contest, sponsored by the Girls’ 
League of the Altoona Senior High School. 
The winning players presented George Ade’s 
“Speaking to Father.” Other contesting high 
schools were Williamsport High School, Al- 
toona High School and Johnstown High School. 
A. C. Cloetingh of Pennsylvania State College 
Faculty, one of the judges, presented the cup. 

The cast of the winning play is pictured 
above, reading from left to right—Back row— 
W. Harry Baker, Lester Thompson. Front 
row-—James W. Trullinger, Arrimenta Gully, 
Mae Jayne Prevost, Joseph F. Reuwer, Di- 
rector. 





RHYS POWELL 

Rhys Powell is a native of Scranton where 
he completed his elementary school education. 
He was graduated from the Scranton Central 
High School in June, 1902. In September, 
1902 he entered Brown University and was 
graduated in June, 1906. 

During 1906-1907 he taught at the Rutgers 
College Preparatory School, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey and during 1907-1908 he taught 
at the Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, Ossin- 
ing, New York. In September, 1908 he estab- 
lished the Department of Science at the Scran- 
ton Technical High School and for fourteen 
years was head of this department. From 
1914 to 1922 he was principal of the Technical 
Evening High School. 

In May, 1922 he was elected for a term of 
four years as Superintendent of the Scranton 
Public Schools and was reelected in May, 1926. 

He represented the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. in 1926 as ex officio 
State delegate, being at that time second vice- 
president of the P. S. E. A. On March 12, 
1927 he was elected President of the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Convention District. He 
has been a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association for nineteen years and 
during that time has served on several com- 
mittees of the State Association. 
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Front row (left to right)—Stewart Smith, Glen Rock; William Van Davies, Harris- 
burg; Prof. George Warthen, Coach; Dr. Thomas L. Cline, Head Coach; Ralph Tabor, 
Philadelphia; Ralph Nixdorf, Coatesville; George Wilt, York. 

Rear row—William Thomas, Philipsburg; Walter Richter, Buffalo, N. Y.; Paul 
Rhoades, Lebanon; Herman Keiter, Harrisburg; Americus Wiles, Frederick, Md. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE DEBATING SQUAD 


The Gettysburg College debating squad has just completed one of the most successful 
seasons that any team has been able to boast of since debating was introduced at Gettys- 
burg College. The varsity team participated in seventeen debates, seven of which were at 

os home. 

The most important home contest was with the Oxford University team from England, 
December 2. This contest is held every year with the English team selected to tour United 
States. The Eighteenth Amendment was the question discussed. 

The senior members of the squad made a two weeks’ trip through the New England 
States, in the latter part of February, covering in all six states and debating ten colleges. 
An extended trip of this nature is an annual occurrence. The trip for the next school year 
will be to the Southern States. 


The results of the debating season follow. A.D. means Audience Decision. 


Won Lost 

Swarthmore College ........ A.D. Oxford University .......... A.D. 

Connecticut Wesleyan ....... A.D. Go Wesleyan ...........66. A.D. 

University of New Hampshire.A.D. College, City of N. Y......... A. 

Canisius College Trinity College 

Muhlenburg Rhode Island State .......... A.D. 

Davidson Boston College 

William and Mary Allegheny College ........... A.D. 
EP a A.D. 


The debate coaches are: Thomas L. Cline, Head Coach, and Professor Warthen and 
Professor Mason. 





It is being recognized that in giving a child Let us have faith that right makes might; 
the ability to read, we place in his hands a_ and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
tool that he may use in raising himself to do our duty as we understand it. 
great intellectual heights—J. W. Emery. Abraham Lincoln 
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Front row (left to right)—Joseph Settino, William Capello, Capt. Miles Fox, Calvin 


Heller, Ernest Lewis. 
Rear row—Donald Kepner, John A. Jurjanic, Alfred Pease, Bernard Thrush. 


Tournament Champions 


In the Central Pennsylvania Basketball League, Steelton High School won 17 of her 
18 games played with a total score of 633 to her opponents’ 425 defeating Lebanon once, 
and each of the following twice: Williamsport, Reading, York, Gettysburg, Lancaster, Sun- 
bury, William Penn High School, Harrisburg and John Harris High School, Harrisburg. 

The Steelton team had both first and second scorers in the league, Fox with 273 points 
and Heller with 202. 

In the State College tournament where 8 teams represented about 400 schools, Steelton 
was high scorer each day making a total of 113 points to Her rivals’ 82 and again had the 
two high scorers with Fox having 49 and Heller 40 points. The tournament’s results were 


as follows: 


Guus © ASOLO ars cls v io aicianerci hac arow ores 32 NS iii ag 5 ude led een 27 
MAN ERTAN NGS esta in Sic ars crag ie eae 35 Seranton. Central. .......c..sccccces. 21 
QUEL GT eee eee pcre reece 48 A CET C1 SANE SCS aye een oS ad 32 
Sera Pee eee eae re race en 39 SOS 13 1) | Cia i peri ree erent. 27 
Ce ALIN cid wins cre eraira ys Naboo 31 I NIP BERGATIGIIOE  haaot crs ch Nah, ios ae 24 
Grr ONES rata testa Coe wes Ra 27 ING CASON Socio cs dias Salted eee. 20 
CLG (oT ae ere 34 SUTRA ROIS so 20s a dratav nut Grae atad eae 26 


A loving cup, to be kept for one year and then passed to next year’s tournament winner 
was awarded the team and each of the players received a gold medal for winning the state 
championship. 

In the three tournament games Steelton had no boys put out because of personal fouls 
The following is taken from a letter from Referee Phil G. Lewis of Philadelphia: 

“It was a pleasure to be one of the officials in the Basketball Tournament at State College 
in which the team representing Steelton High School won such a glorious victory. The boys 
not only played well but they exemplified the highest ideals of sportsmanship and _ gentle- 
manly conduct.” 
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J. W. Potter 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF CARLISLE 
SCHOOLS 

J. W. Potter, for the past eight years prin- 
cipal of the Carlisle High School and acting 
superintendent since the death of Superin- 
tendent J. C. Wagner, was elected Superinten- 
dent of the Carlisle Schools on April 19. 

Mr. Potter is a graduate of Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Dickinson College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Potter began teaching in the rural 
schools following his graduation from the New- 
port High School. In 1905 he become Assist- 
ant Principal of the Newport Schools and in 
1907, Principal of the Millerstown Schools. 
In 1906, he completed a term at the Oakville 
High and from 1908 to 1912, was a teacher of 
mathematics in the Carlisle High School. From 
1913 to 1918 he taught science and mathe- 
matics in the Wilkes-Barre High School and 
in 1919 returned to Carlisle as principal of 
the High School. 

During the World War Mr. Potter served as 
a curative workshop instructor and head of 
academic work at General Hospital No. 3, an 
amputation center. 





PATRONS DAY IN GREENE COUNTY 


For several years it has been the custom to 
observe Patrons Day in the Greene County 
schools. As a rule few parents accepted the 
opportunity to see their children in the school 
and not much was made of the affair by either 
pupils or teachers. 

This year Patrons Day was combined with 
Armistice Day and each school was asked to 
have appropriate exercises on November 11. 
Almost all the teachers arranged patriotic 
programs for that day. In some instances 
pupils sent out special invitations to patrons 
and friends of the school. In many cases a 
picnic dinner was held in the schoolhouse at 
noon,—the parents and visitors observing regu- 
lar class work in the morning and then listen- 
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ing to the special program in the afternoon. 

The various districts of the county were 
apportioned among the ministers who visited 
the schools on that day and spoke on the sub- 
ject previously suggested, “The Patriotism of 
Right Living.” 

During the teachers’ conferences held at the 
beginning of this present school term, the 
County Superintendent of Schools suggested 
to the teachers that since it was a legal re- 
quirement and conducive to the development of 
patriotism in the boys and girls, he would be 
pleased to see the American flag floating over 
every schoolhouse by Armistice Day. 

The teachers made their desire known to 
the directors of their districts. Most of the 
school boards of the county immediately or- 
dered flags for the schools which did not 
already have them. In some cases it was the 
desire of the teachers and pupils to procure 
and pay for their flag. 

A full report shows that every school in the 
county is now in possession of an outside flag 
and in most cases had it floating over the 
schoolhouse on Armistice Day. 

Practically every school prepared and gave 
a program on that day. Almost 3,000 visitors 
attended and listened to the more than 8,000 
pupils of the county as they participated in 
the program. In all, over 5,000 visits were 
made during the day. 

The value derived from the movement and 
program might be estimated as follows: 
1A — knowledge of the history of our 

ag 
More information in regard to our flag 
code 
A better estimate of true patriotism 
The satisfaction of those responsible that 

a legal requirement has been met 

The development of a cooperative spirit 
County Superintendent H. D. Freeland 


~~ PP PP 





THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


The Scholastic, National Magazine for the 
Schoolroom, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
publishes each spring a student-written num- 
ber to prove that creative spirit and ability are 
alive among the high school students through- 
out the country. Awards are given in many 
fields of writing and art work. 

The April 30, 1927 issue is one of the most 
admirable of the student-written numbers. It 
is interesting to note that boys won first and 
second place in the short story contest, third 
place, as well as six of the eight honorable 
mentions, going to girls. Girls won the three 
prizes in the Familiar Essay Contest. Es- 
pecially fine is the first prize essay of Mary 
Johnson of Brackenridge High School. San 
Antonio, Texas. Her work is promising and 
has many unusual features. How truly the 
artist she is when she describes how Father 
and Mother, vagabonds of the road, deciding to 
separate, would divide their belongings al- 
ways stopping and making up when they came 
to their most precious possession, the little 
daughter. 
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To read the April 30 issue of The Scholastic 
can but make the teacher very humble in her 
attitude toward her work—-the great service 
of making articulate the young people of the 


land. 
The following Pennsylvania high school stu- 


dents received awards and honorable mentions: 


George Bellows Art Award—6th Honorable Mention: 
Sarah Spotts, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Dramatization—Special Prizes: Alexander Katzman, 
Clearfield High School, Clearfield and Sylvia McCon- 
nell, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. Honor- 
able Mention: Frank R. Liberty, Olyphant High 
School, Olyphant. 

“The Enemy” Essay Contest—Honorable Mention: Jean 
Dix, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Frontispiece—First Prize: Harry Greene, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg; Honorable Mention: Gladys 
Ream and Georgia Wallace, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg. 

Literary Article—First Prize: Anthony Henrici, Sewick- 
ley High School; Honorable Mention: Sarah Schreiner, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Travel Article—Second Prize: Benjamin Gelfand, Farrell 
High School. 

Historical Article—Honorable Mention: John S. Burlew, 
Sunbury High School; Merrill Wood, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg. 

Current Events—First Prize: Frank Evans, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg; Honorable Mention: Earl 
Bowman, Harry Greene, Ethel Huston, Judith Meyer- 
ovitz, Alverta Prosser, Rose Stine, Viva Wagner, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Industrial Articles—Honorable Mention: Edgar Benson, 
Curwensville High School; Sarah Schreiner, John 
Beightol, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Book Reviews—Honorable Mention: Walter Simmons, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Witter Bynner Poetry Awards—Third Prize: Gladys 
Lenore Schmitt, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; 
Honorable Mention: William Flaccus, Friends Select 
School, Philadelphia; Irwin Shapiro, Braddock High 
School. ; 

Miscellaneous Articles—Honorable Mention: Girst Dunkel, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania schools which received honor- 
able mention because of the meritorious groups 
submitted are Farrell High School, Farrell 
and William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 
The latter school had the greatest number of 
student contributors, twenty-three, of any 
school winning recognition in the contest. 





THE PULITZER AWARDS 

Although we live in a world of diverse tastes, 
changing opinions and relative values, human 
nature is fond of putting the question “Which 
is best?” and when the answer is given, chal- 
lenging that answer. 

So every spring we scan the Pulitzer 
Awards in contemporary American letters, 
curious to measure our powers of discrimina- 
tion with those of the honorable judges. 


This year the Pulitzer awards, as announced . 


on May 2, are as follows: 

To Louis Bromfield, $1,000, for his novel 
“Early Autumn” as “the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best repre- 
sent the whole atmosphere of American life.” 

To Paul Green, $1,000, for his play “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” the American play, per- 
formed in New York, “best representing the 
standard of good morals, good taste and good 
manners.” 
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To Leonora Speyer, $1,000 for her volume 
of verse “Fiddler’s Farewell.” 

To Samuel Flagg Bemis, $2,000, for his 
“Pinckney’s Treaty,” a study of America’s ad- 
vantage from Europe’s distress, 1738-1800, 
“the best book of the year upon the history of 
the United States.” 

To Emory Holloway, $1,000, for his biog- 
raphy “Whitman, an Interpretation in Narra- 
tive.” 

To the Canton (Ohio) Daily News, a $500 
gold medal, “for the most distinguished and 
meritorious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year” for its 
effective fight for the purification of municipal 
politics and the “ending of a vicious ‘state of 
affairs....between city authorities and the 
criminal element,” a fight resulting in the as- 
sassination of the editor of the paper, Don 
R. Mellett. 

To John T. Rodgers of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post Dispatch, $1,000, for the best reportorial 
work,—an inquiry leading to the impeachment 
of Judge George W. English of the United 
States Court for the Eastern District of Illi- 
nois. 

To Nelson Harding of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Daily Eagle, $500, for the best cartoon of the 
year, “Toppling the Idol,” published Septem- 
ber 19, 1926. 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


The work of the state and national associa- 
tions is directly responsible for great improve- 
ment in school conditions and for much higher 
salary levels for teachers, principals and super- 
intendents. The stimulation of organization 
and investigation has reached into nearly every 
line of service. The weakest place is in the 
colleges where the pay of instructors, assist- 
ants and professors is still on the pre-war 
basis. Classroom teachers in a number of cities 
receive better salaries than full professors in 
many colleges. The situation is pitiable and 
deplorable. The failure of colleges to enlist in 
promoting the interests of the profession has 
left their field almost untouched in the recent 
increases in salary schedules. A few college 
faculties are active in the Association. Many 
of the best leaders are college professors, but 
as a rule the college professor has been satis- 
tied with membership in his own technical 
association. Colleges need the Association. 
The Association needs the colleges. Education 
is a connected whole. All its workers belong 
to one great fraternity and should be led to 
recognize that fact. They should all be active 
in working for the fraternal welfare. There 
is no place in the profession for a cloistered 
group. Let the National Education Associa- 
tion with the help of State associations start 
a movement immediately to acquaint the public 
and the college authorities with the importance 
of retaining an efficient faculty in the college 
and of the need of better pay to accomplish 
that end. This is an all inclusive organization. 
It must not neglect any part of the profession. 
—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National 
Education Association. 
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MAUCH CHUNK HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


Three years ago Miss Harriet Weaver, Music Supervisor, organized the Girls’ Glee 
Club of the Mauch Chunk High School. It has proved a strong stimulus to the school’s 
work in music and has appeared on many school and community programs. 





THE DIXON CRUCIBLE CENTENNIAL 


A century of accomplishment has made the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City, N. J. rich in wisdom and resources while 
performing a maximum of useful public ser- 
vice. Measured by achievements, that century 
is equal to all the ages that have gone before. 
It witnessed the birth of the steel steamship, 
the railroad, the perfected cotton gin, the 
telephone, the phonograph, the electric light, 
the automobile, the radio and the aeroplane. 
It saw the slave set free, autocracy banished 
from most countries and reduced in others to a 
mere machine that looks important but isn’v 
connected with the works. More has been done 
during the last hundred years to overthrow the 
dominion of pain, take the drudgery out of 
life and widen the interval between men and 
the other animals than was accomplished in the 
thousand years preceding. 


Joseph Dixon started to manufacture ar- 
ticles from graphite, which is pure soft car- 
bon and not lead, in 1827 in Salem, Mass. He 
used graphite discovered on a farm in New 
Hampshire but the quantity was limited and 
it lacked quality so he began importing it in 
small amounts from Ceylon and laid the foun- 
dation of the largest graphite crucible works 
in the world. 

Oddly enough, the manufacture of pencils, 


only incidental at first, has come to be the 
chief enterprise of this concern whose plant 
now covers many acres in our sister state and 
turns out upward of a million leads a day. 


Based upon unending scientific research and 
a desire to reduce expenditure of human effort, 
the Dixon Crucible Company looks after the 
human element in its work by caring for fac- 
tory employees who become ill or otherwise 
distressed, by promoting employees to posi- 
tions of responsibility when vacancies occur 
and by making all employees participants in 
the prosperity of the company. This policy 
was begun by Joseph Dixon, the founder who 
died in 1869 and has been adhered to by his 
successors: E. C. F. Young, who died in 1908, 
and the present president, George T. Smith. 
They have put heart into their administrations. 

This splendid old organization closed its 
hundredth year with no bonded liability, no 
bills payable and not a single unpaid current 
bill. Its rock-like stability, its devotion to 
scientific research and the esprit de corps of 
its employees equip the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company to anticipate any change in our 
kaleidoscopic social and industrial conditions 
and to continue to meet effectively any de- 
mands from graphite users throughout the 
world. 
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PETER J. HALL RETIRES 


Nearly fifty years ago Peter J. Hall, a young 
man full of ambition to make teaching his 
life-work as the greatest known contribution 
to the cause of humanity, went to the little 
town of South Bethlehem and entered upon 
his duties in the grade schools. 

When the school bells of Greater Bethlehem 
ring for the last time on June 23, next, they 
will have an unusual significance, for they 
will mark the termination of his life work as 
a teacher. Mr. Hall’s plentiful crop of hair 
has turned gray, but his heart is still as young 
and beats as strongly for the youth of the land 
as it did on that day in 1878 when the hand 
bells of other days called fewer pupils to his 
seat of learning. 

Mr. Hall’s span of public service marks a 
span of great progress in the community. 
When the little town of South Bethlehem clung 
to the slopes of South Mountain and the schools 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
Mr. Hall was carefully instilling knowledge 
in the minds of the young generation. 

He watched as step by step the community 
flung its confines up along the mountain side 
and flowed as a molten stream into the valleys 
to the right and left; he saw the educational 
facilities keep pace with this progress, saw 
building after building added; he saw the 
spans of concrete, the Hill-to-Hill bridge, work 
their determined way across the Lehigh and 
join in eternal wedlock old Bethlehem, with its 
background of culture, and South Bethlehem, 
with its modern industrial development. He 
saw the greater Bethlehem give birth to an 
educational development that has dotted the 
landscape with school buildings that are second 
to none in the State. 


And while the community was thus advanc- 
ing, Mr. Hall kept pace. He had risen to the 
principalship of the former South Bethlehem 
High School and served in that capacity for 
three years until Liberty High School became 
a fact. Then he became a highly-respected 
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member of the new faculty, which position he 
holds today. 

The respect in which Mr. Hall is held by 
his co-workers is attested by the fact that 
for the past three years he has been president 
of the Bethlehem branch of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. He organized and 
was for two years president of the Industrial 
Club of Bethlehem, an organization devoted to 
the interests of vocational education and train- 
ing in the schools of Bethlehem, with a 
membership composed of teachers engaged in 
vocational training and men employed in the 
local industries and interested in the aims and 
work of the club. . 


Mr. Hall was educated in the public schools 
of St. Clair, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, 
and at Pottsville and at Millersville State Nor- 
mal School. His special fields as a teacher 
have been English, General History and Natu- 
ral Science. 

At the close of the present school term, Mr. 
Hall’s retirement is made necessary by the 
rules of the School Code. 





MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST IN THE 
BANGOR SCHOOLS 


The Bangor Public School Music Depart- 
ment through their supervisor of music and 
teachers gave an excellent program on Tues- 
day evening, May 3. This program was a part 
of their music memory contest. The program 
follows: 


1. Mother Goose Party—Il1st grade—Pupils of 
Miss Dennis 


2. First Grade Band—Pupils of Miss Fink- 


beiner 

3. Singing by second grade—Pupils of Miss 
Keat 

4, Singing by third grade—Pupils of Miss 
Heard 

5. Singing by fourth and fifth grades—Pupils 
of Miss Rowland 

6. Demonstration of 8th grade piano class 

7. Two part singing by Mr. Foulke’s pupils 

8. Two part singing by Miss Bonney’s pupils 


9. Three part singing by seventh grade under 
Miss Vroom 


The students of the high school were group- 
ed as junior high school students and senior 
high school students. The intermediate grades 
joined with the junior high school in the con- 
test. 


S. W. Christine, a member of the school 
board offered as prizes a boy’s watch or a 
girl’s watch; a gold medal and a silver medal; 
a boy’s ring or a girl’s ring. 

The Woman’s Club of Bangor offered a $5.00 
gold piece as a first prize to the boy or girl of 
the senior school who made the highest score. 
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THE FLAG 


Flag Day—June 14 
Here comes The Flag! 
Hail it! 
Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs— 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars, 
Uncover your head to it! 


The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 

The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 


Here comes The Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it; 

Children caress it; 

All shall maintain it; 

No one shall stain it. 

— for. the sailors that fought on the wave 
or it! 

Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave 
for it! 

~~ for the men that went down to the grave 
or it! 

Here comes The Flag! 

Arthur Macy. 





BOYS’ WEEK FEATURES A BOY 
GOVERNOR 

May 1-7 was Boys’ Week, properly enough 
leading up to the climax of Mothers’ Day on 
May 8. Throughout Pennsylvania there were 
many Boy Mayors and Boy Councils and Boy 
Parades,—each city and town eager to give 
dignities and privileges to these men in the 
making. 

The Public Schools of Harrisburg featured 
a new and interesting event in the Boys’ Week 
calendar this year. George W. Dress, Jr., a 
student at the John Harris High School, was 
elected Boy Governor of Pennsylvania for an 
hour at an election conducted in the high 
schools of the city and on May 5 was given 
the oath of office by Governor Fisher at an 
inaugural ceremony held on the reviewing 
stand erected before the Capitol of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Boy Governor delivered an inaugural 
address in which he defended modern youth. 
He said in part: 

“We must be moderate and fair in the con- 
sideration of the American youth. He is more 
efficient; he is more independent. He thinks 
for himself; he acts upon his own initiative. 
Yet it is not to be assumed that he is entirely 
free from disobedience, from discourtesy, from 
disrespect. While to make such an assumption 
would be to plead guilty to lack of under- 
standing of human nature, still there is for 
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our young people a note of warning in this 
criticism. Let us not pass it by; rather let us 
consider it seriously. And in all our activities 
may our attitude be one that is unassailable, 
Let us make the most of our opportunities, 
Let us be faithful to a greater trust and render 
greater service for service. 

“As the first governor of Pennsylvania un- 
der the program of National Boys’ Week, I 
call for the allegiance of the youth of Harris- 
burg, of the youth of Pennsylvania, of the 
youth of the United States, in support of those 
high ideals of American manhood which in the 
past conceived our Republic, and which in the 
future may win for her a greater place among 
the nations of the world.” 

On the following day the Boy Governor re- 
viewed a parade of thousands of boys with 
floats and bands made up of boys in the city 
schools, Y. M. C. A., Boy Scout and similar 
organizations. 

Such an observance as this is not solely of 
value to the youth of the land in bringing to it 
the foretaste of the powers and responsibilities 
of manhood, but it is an inspiration as well to 
the citizens at large to realize that here are 
fresh runners ready to catch the torch and 
carry on to greater opportunities and larger 
service. 





STATE PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania has been conducting Vocation- 
al Education under the Smith-Hughes law for 
the past ten years. Every five years a plan 
under which the states operate vocational edu- 
cation must be submitted to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. This new plan is 
due on July 1, 1927. The old plan will be 
improved upon as a result of experiences and 
progress which have been gained during the 
past ten years. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
called a regional conference at Washington on 
April 4-7, which included thirteen states in 
the northeastern Atlantic coast district. State 
directors and supervisors, vocational education 
teacher trainers and a few city directors of 
vocational education were in attendance at 
this conference from each of these states. 

One of the main topics of discussion at this 
conference was the revision of the five-year 
plan under which the states conduct vocational 
eduéation. 

As a result of the Federal Board conference, 
a State conference was held at State College 
on May 4 to formulate this five-year plan. 
This conference was attended by Henry Klo- 
nower, Harrisburg, L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg, 
John Christopher, Director of Examination, 
Philadelphia, Charles F. Bauder, Director of 
Industrial Education, Philadelphia, Vocational 
Teacher Trainers, and the State Supervisors 
of Industrial Education. 





A wise man will take more opportunities 
than he finds.—Bacon. 
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Official Communications 


ADOLESCENT SUICIDES 
To County and District Superintendents 
Supervising and High School Principals: 

A particularly helpful editorial appeared in 
the March, 1927 issue of the Kadelphian Quar- 
terly Review on the question of Adolescent Suf- 
cides, which well repays careful reading and 
study. The following discussion of this tragic 
breakdown of youth was inspired and largely 
shaped by this timely editorial: 

News items and editorials about suicides 
among high school and college students have 
appeared in the press with alarming frequency 
within the past few months. The causes given 
for these all too numerous tragedies are varied. 
No one cause adequately explains any particu- 
lar case. A combination of circumstances and 
causes only will suffice to account for these 
acts of self-destruction: overstrain resulting 
from conditions of modern life, hypersensitive- 
ness, the influence of suggestion and the gen- 
erally unstable emotional state characteristic 
of adolescence. Lack of understanding on the 
part of parents and teachers is frequently a 
contributing cause. Youth craves, but hesi- 
tates to seek the confidence of older people. 
The thoughts of youth suffused with strange 
emotional states are a jumble of impressions, 
doubts and questions difficult to express or un- 
derstand. The situation is usually complicated 
further by that strangest of all emotional 
phenomena—youthful love—the object of so 
much jest and ridicule. 

The remedy is probably to be found in a 
sympathetic and intelligent but unobtrusive 
guidance of youth by persons of mature judg- 
ment who attract young people and win their 
confidence. Unhappily, too few parents qualify 
as competent advisers of their children, and 
equally unfortunate is the stiff, academic, un- 
appreciative attitude of many teachers towards 
their pupils. 

Ways must be found for guiding youth 
through the period of emotional strain inci- 
dent to adolescence, so that the emotions will 
become sublimated and directed away from 
destructive tendencies into constructive chan- 
nels of work, play, love, altruism and religion. 
One outstanding problem of education is just 
this refinement and direction of the emotions 
of youth. It behooves all, therefore, who are 
concerned with the instruction and welfare of 
young people to study carefully the results of 
the many sound investigations of the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence and make a fruitful appli- 
cation of them to the problems of the girls and 
boys under their care to the end that whole- 
some attitudes toward all phases of life may 
be formed. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





It is by presence of mind in untried emer- 
gencies that the native metal of a man is 
tested.— Lowell. 


THE LISTENING POST 
County and District Superintendents: 

A specimen copy of the Listening Post, the 
official journal of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Health, was recently mailed you. 
At the present time it is being published bi- 
monthly. 

Numerous requests for this publication from 
teachers in various sections of the State have 
indicated its possible usefulness in the class- 
room and as a source of information for teach- 
ers of subjects relating to health instruction. 

The Department of Health will be glad to 
place on the regular mailing list to receive this 
journal free of cost, the names of any teach- 
ers under your supervision who, in your judg- 
ment, would find use for this publication in 
their instructional work. 

Please send the names and addresses of 
such teachers directly to Mr. J. C. Funk, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Public Health Education, 
State Department of Health, Harrisburg. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





BLISTER RUST SURVEY 
To County Superintendents: 

The Department of Agriculture is confront- 
ed with the necessity of making quickly and 
thoroughly a survey of the possible extent of 
the white pine blister rust in Pennsylvania. 
The schools of the State seem to be the best 
available agency for making this survey. 

At the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture I am, therefore, asking you to enlist 
the cooperation of the schools under your su- 
pervision in carrying out this project, so im- 
portant to the conservation of the white pine 
forests of our Commonwealth. 

The carrying out of this project can be made 
not only of great benefit economically to the 
State, but also educationally for the school 
children. Some interesting educational corre- 
lations with the subjects of the school cur- 
riculum will be suggested in the packet of 
materials sent to those teachers whom you 
designate to participate in this survey. 

I trust you will find it possible to make a 
prompt and favorable response to the below 
request of the Department of Agriculture for 
assistance. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 


To County Superintendents: 

The Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the Federal Office of 
Blister Rust Control at Washington, wishes to 
find out to what extent the white pine blister 
rust is present in Pennsylvania. 

To cover the State thoroughly with the few 
inspectors available is quite impossible, and 
we are calling, therefore, on the school chil- 
dren of the State to help in this survey. The 
blister rust disease is very damaging to white 
pines, one of our most valued forest trees. This 
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rust is not easy to find on pines but it lives 
in summer as a rust on the leaves of garden 
currants and gooseberries. On these it is so 
readily recognized that the school children can 
find it easily in their home gardens if it is 
there. 


With the full approval of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, we are asking you to 
aid us in this survey. Our plan is to mail 
to you about September 1 next for each teacher 
in your jurisdiction a packet containing: 

(1) A return addressed franked manilla en- 
velope of smaller size, to contain teach- 
er’s report and specimen envelopes. 

(2) Ten specimen envelopes. 

(3) Ten colored printed cards illustrating 
white pine blister rust. 

(4) Letter of transmittal from County Super- 
intendent. 

(5) Teacher’s instruction sheet. 

(6) Teacher’s information sheet. 

(7) Teacher’s report form. 


Your part will be merely to have delivered 
or to address to the teachers of your county 
the individual packets of material described 
above. This material will come to you in 
franked envelopes for mailing to teachers 
without expense to you, if you desire to dis- 
tribute them in whole or in part in that way. 
A sample packet including all the above ma- 
terial is enclosed, with the exception of the 
colored card which is not yet printed. 

In brief, the pupils will be asked to look 
over their currant and gooseberry bushes at 
home and if anything resembling the picture 
is found, specimens are to be taken to the 
teacher in small specimen envelopes (item 2 
above). For the return of these specimen 
envelopes to the Department of Agriculture a 
large stamped, addressed envelope (item 1 
above) will be supplied, so that there will be 
no cost to the teacher and no school time lost. 

We shall be very grateful to you for your 
help in making this survey as complete and 
thorough as possible and hope to have your 
immediate reply, so that we may complete our 
arrangements for carrying out this important 
project for the conservation of the white pine 
trees of our Commonwealth. 

W. A. McCussin, 


Plant Pathologist, Department of Agriculture 





STATE PRINTERY BURNED 


Due to a fire at the Division of Documents 
on May 7 which completely destroyed all our 
publications and printed material, with the 
exception of a meager supply in the Store- 
room of this Department, it will not be pos- 
sible to fill requests until replacement has 
been made. 

When reprint arrangements are completed 
and a new supply of material is received, school 
officials will be advised and announcement 
made in the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Some Free Films 

The following films may be had for the pay- 
ment of express charges from the Ray-Bell 
Films, Inc., 817-23 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota: 

The Chronicle of Time (4 reels) 

The Story of White Pine (2 reels) 

Glacier Formation 

Glacier National Park 

Yellowstone Park 

Alice in Cookieland 

School Police System 

The Edinboro Parent-Teacher Association 
recently presented a stereopticon to the Nor- 
mal for use in the model school. 

The Conshohocken Home and School League, 
at its last meeting, purchased a lantern and 
600 slides for use in the schools of that 
borough. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 
The following is a classification of requests 
on file in the Placement Service for Normal 
School instructors, supervising principals, 
principals and teachers of special and high 
school subjects: 


Normal School Instructors ..... 20 
Supervising Principals ........ 1 
BRMOGNIAIGN cc cotcaas cca saeeeuns 11 
Teachers of Special Subjects: 
TN eri hiss aaa eee eae x 19 
II 556 hia eR eee 1 
COMMGLCIBE 25 ccc ceases wens 12 
Home Economics ........... 22 
i re 14 
po ERS Om eer re 10 
WRUNG soos cio c wc wiwaucrwoian ewe de 10 
NeNOGE UINUESG). «5.02 sco canoe as 2 
Physical Education ......... 11 
special @lase: .. 1s ciwiseses 2 
Teachers of High School Subjects: 
MD b3eannekecn daenauren 14 
ROHNER ai cleraig wale saasia eae ole 2 
CeCOMEMDINY 5 5 vd clea wa ceewees 4 
ERISEQR Ws Codelcncieanasuwa eee es 9 
REINO Sos areal dl varelv creas wanataa 10 
WERENGUAILIOS © «<5 «sivas oa 0 o'ata 21 
WICHIOO Ne cian wi vais erties ca see ws 18 
SISTED onc ce seco aesaccues 1 
Elementary Teachers: 
Gree ie aca atin os wanewas 6 
SG a sesecacentenens 8 
URN os es Saroce ace ees 3 


The salaries of these positions range from 
the minimum salaries to three thousand 
dollars. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


In the June, 1926 issue of the SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL suggestions are given for collecting and 
labeling geographic material—specimens, 
pictures, clippings, ete.—that may be collected 
during the summer. Suggestive classification 
grade by grade for such material appeared in 
the April, 1927 issue. 
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ENROLMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
BLIND OR DEAF BENEFICIARIES 
OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
FUND 


Section 1440 of the School Code authorizes 
the Department of Public Instruction to pro- 
vide for the defraying of necessary expenses, 
not exceeding $500 per student, of any blind or 
deaf students, residents of the Commonwealth, 
regularly enrolled and pursuing any course of 
study, profession, art or science in any uni- 
versity, college, conservatory of music, nor- 
mal, professional or vocational school approved 
by the Department of Public Instruction or 
who wish to enroll in such institutions to pur- 
sue courses of study. 

In order that the Department of Public In- 
struction, as prescribed by the act, may care- 
fully investigate ‘all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case” of any applicant desiring 
to become a beneficiary, the name, residence 
course or courses of study to be pursued, and 
the higher institution of learning where the 
applicant is enrolled or wishes to enroll as a 
student must be submitted to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction at least six months 
prior to the date when such applicant wishes 
to become a beneficiary of this act. 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


During the summer months many minors 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years will en- 
gage in industrial employment for the first 
time. Each summer it is found that there are 
violations of the Child Labor Law which could 
easily be avoided if the parents of such min- 
ors would make proper application for em- 
ployment certificates and if employers would 
insist that the required certificates be secured. 
It should be a source of gratification that so 
many districts have reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated illegal employment. 

The Department of Labor and Industry and 
this Department have been cooperating with 
school districts and employers in their efforts 
to reduce illegal employment to a minimum in 
each district in the State. School officials are 
requested to advise prospective employes, be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years, and em- 
ployers of the provisions of the law which re- 
quire that no minor between the ages of 14 
and 16 years may engage legally in industrial 
employment at any time until an employment 
certificate has been secured and filed by the 
prospective employer. Vacation certificates 
may be issued for such minors as wish to work 
during the time that the schools are not in 
session. Announcements in the schools and 
articles in the local newspapers should help 
materially in bringing this information to the 
attention of interested employers and em- 
ployes. 





Economics Teacher—‘Name some produc- 
tion in which the supply exceeds the demand.” 
Student—“Trouble.” 
The Audit 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
March, 1927 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their March attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time: 


Counties 
Bedford Jefferson 
Blair Lackawanna 
Bradford Lancaster 
Butler Lawrence 
Cameron Lebanon 
Centre Lehigh 
Chester Montour 
Clinton Northumberland 
Columbia Pike 
Crawford Potter 
Elk Sullivan 
Forest Tioga 
Franklin Union 
Fulton Wayne 
Greene Wyoming 
Indiana York 

Districts 
Abington Kittanning 
Allentown Lansford 
Altoona Latrobe 
Ambridge Lebanon 
Archbald Lewistown 
Ashland Lock Haven 
Ashley Logan Twp. 
Bangor Lower Merion 
Beaver Falls Mahanoy City 
Berwick Mahanoy Twp. 
Bethlehem McKeesport 
Blakely McKees Rocks 
Bloomsburg Meadville 
Braddock Milton 
Bradford Minersville 
Bristol Monessen 
Canonsburg Monongahela 
Carbondale Mount Carmel 
Carlisle Mt. Pleasant Boro 
Carnegie Mt. Pleasant Twp. 
Cecil Muhlenberg 
Chambersburg Munhall 
Charleroi Nanticoke 
Cheltenham Nanty Glo 
Clairton New Brighton 
Clearfield New Castle 
Coal New Kensington 
Columbia Newport 
Connellsville Norristown 
Conshohocken Northampton 
Corry Oil City 
Dickson City Old Forge 
Donora Olyphant 
Dormont Palmerton 
DuBois Phoenixville 
Dunbar Pittston 
Dunmore Plymouth 
Duquesne Pottstown 
Easton Pottsville 
E. Conemaugh Punxsutawney 
Ellwood City Radnor 
Erie Rankin 
Farrell Reading 
Fell Twp. Redstone 
Ford City Renovo 
Forest City Ridgway 
Franklin Rochester 
German Rostraver 
Greensburg Sandy 
Greenville Sayre 
Hanover Scottdale 
Harrisburg Scranton 
Haverford Shamokin 
Hazle Twp. Sharon 
Hazleton Shenandoah 
Hollidaysburg Steelton 
Homestead Sunbury 
Huntingdon Tamaqua 
Indiana Tarentum 
Jeannette Taylor 
Johnsonburg Throop 
Johnstown Titusville 
Juniata Tyrone 
Kingston Upper Darby 
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Vandergrift Whitehall 
Warren Williamsport 
Washington Windber 
Waynesboro Winton 

West Chester Woodlawn 
West Mahanoy York 


West Pittston 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s March attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction 


on time: 


Berks Susquehanna 
Clarion Venango 
Perry 





LICENSES ISSUED BY PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINING BOARDS FROM JUNE 
1, 1926 TO JUNE 1, 1927 


Dental Council and Examining Board .. 414 
Osteopathic Surgeons’ Examining Board 3 
State Board of Examiners for the Regis- 
tration Of Nurses: <0 s6 06-2000 1645 
State Board of Examiners of Architects 73 
State Board of Examiners of Public Ac- 


CONIA GIANG So o-oo fas ev nav Seca oop edais aes 80 
State Board of Medical Education and Li- 
COTIARE CD 6 es orerex Keak cad nah were 426 


State Board of Optometrical Examiners.. 36 
State Board of Osteopathic Examiners.. 59 


State Board of Pharmacy { a be 


State Board of Undertakers ............ qa 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Ex- 
SEIMEMIGESN "o/s<o whens ls ween Behe 13 





GIRLS INTER- SCHOLASTIC BASKET- 
BALL 


At the semi-annual meeting of the State 
Directors of Physical and Health Education, 
at the National Congress of tne American 
Physical Education Association, the following 
resolution in regard to National Girls’ Basket- 
ball Tournaments was unanimously passed: 

“That we go on record as being opposed to 
national and state inter-scholastic basketball 
tournaments for girls. We favor inter-class 
and inter-group competition of a wide variety 
and of physical education activities within the 
schools, supervised and coached by women in- 
structors.” 

A motion also prevailed that copies of this 
resolution be sent to state superintendents of 
schools, secretaries of high school athletic as- 
sociations and similar organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

The resolution was passed after Mr. Strong 
Hinman, of Wichita, Kansas, told of the un- 
happy conditions attending the so-called Na- 
tional Girls’ Basketball Tournament held at 
Wichita, where the school authorities were 
opposed to the Tournament. 





Most of the things we put off until tomorrow 
should have been done yesterday. 


ANNUAL 
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PENNSYLVANIA VOCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE TO BE HELD 
AT STATE COLLEGE, AUGUST 4-6 


The Annual Pennsylvania Vocational Edu- 
cation Conference will be held at the Penn- 
sylvania State College on August 4, 5 and 6. 
This conference is to be held during the latter 
part of the last week of summer session at 
State College. 


Plans are being formulated to hold a com- 
bined conference on Thursday forenoon, 
August 6, with the superintendents of schools 
who are holding a conference at State College 
during the first part of this same week. 


A number of men of national reputation 
are being invited to participate in this confer- 
ence. There will be only two general sessions. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the sectional 
meetings for the Departments of Agriculture, 
Continuation School, Home Economics and In- 
dustrial Education. Four full half-day pro- 
grams will be devoted to problems in each of 
these fields. 

Reimbursement will be made to local school 
districts from federal teacher training funds 
for attendance at the Annual Vocational Con- 
ference on the following basis: 


1. One representative from each type of vo- 
cational education service in the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania—Agriculture, Continu- 
ation Schools, Home Economics and Trade and 
Industrial Education. 


2. In order to be eligible for reimburse- 
ment, the salaries of these representatives 
must have been eligible for reimbursement 
from vocational funds during the year 1926- 
27, in either day, evening or part-time voca- 
tional schools or classes. 


38. Ifa school district desires to make Ked- 
eral aid available upon the traveling expenses 
of its representatives mentioned above, then 
it should authorize the expenses involved in 
the trip on the part of its official representa- 
tives. This should be done through the proper 
fiscal officers of the Board of Education. The 
State Department of Public Instruction will 
then reimburse the local school districts for 
such traveling expenses on the following basis: 
reimbursement will be to the extent of one- 
half of the traveling expenses incurred. The 
items in such an expense account shall be 
limited to street car or bus fare, train fare 
and pullman fare (pullman receipts must be 
submitted with expense vouchers) from the 
school district to State College and return. 
Meals and lodging expense will not be reim- 
bursable. 


In order to secure reimbursement, each rep- 
resentative must make out an expense account 
immediately following the conference and give 
the same to the Secretary or proper fiscal 
officer of the local school board for his signa- 
ture and approval. These accounts will then 
be mailed to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion where they will be audited and approved 
for subsidy, if found correct, 
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GRAY BLACKBOARDS AND EYESTRAIN 





The Blackboard has become a common class- 
room device and an important teaching tool. 
It is valuable because it is shared by teacher 
and pupils. Through sketch, diagram, illus- 
tration, the teacher utilizes it to clarify class 
problems and projects which are under dis- 
cussion. It projects directions for work, serves 
as the agency for the lesson outline and is 
used by the pupils when groups work simul- 
taneously. It is the schoolroom’s bulletin 
board, and the common medium for visualizing 
subject matter because it is clearly within the 
vision of every member of the class. It is 
used for the graph, the model drawing, pen- 
manship specimens, the compositions of pu- 
pils and many other purposes. 

While it has become an indispensable teach- 
ing tool, likely to be needed and put into use 
at any moment, no particular system has been 
developed for its care. The ordinary method 
of cleaning is by means of an eraser and oc- 
casionally a wet rag. Many blackboards are 
porous and in a short time these pores fill with 
crayon dust causing the board to become gray. 
These spots are gathering places for the grease 
which forms the binder in crayon. Often the 
boards are wiped by means of a wet sponge 
or cloth. When they dry there is a streaked 
effect and gradually a false surface is built up. 
This often results in an insanitary condition 
and the disintegration of the surface, both of 
which generally cause eyestrain. 


Condition and Care 


Since the blackboard is one of the most im- 
portant and useful pieces of equipment, it 
should be kept in first class condition at all 
times. Blackboards should take chalk well, 
erase fully, and wash clean. During the sum- 
mer months, school authorities should have 
blackboards examined and resurfaced, where 
necessary, so that the porous and insanitary 
condition may be eliminated. Blackboard 
cleaning kits should be supplied just as win- 
dow washing kits are provided. Teachers when 
they return to school in the fall should aim to 
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keep the boards in a clean and sanitary con. 

dition. This can be done by observing the 

following rules: 

. Keep erasers thoroughly clean 

. Use eraser rather than fingers in correct- 
ing material 

. At the end of each day, rub the boards 
down with a clean, soft, dry cloth 

. Wipe the chalk tray daily with a wet cloth 

. At the end of each week, clean the boards 
with a modern washing and drying kit 


oe iw) Ne 





SCHOOL JOURNEYS TO CAPITOL 


Journeys to Harrisburg are becoming a . 


common practice on the part of students and 
teachers. During April approximately fifty 
high school groups visited the capital city. 
While interest centered in the Capitol with its 
art, civic, geography, historic and other fea- 
tures, the Library and Museum with its choice 
exhibits of manuscripts, rare books, Indian 
relics, bird, animal and other collections, and 
the various city historic shrines were not over- 
looked. 

A popular spot for visitors is the top of the 
Capitol Building. From the base of the dome 
on a clear day one of the most inspiring pano- 
ramas in the Commonwealth can be seen. Com- 
prehended in one view are the greater parts of 
Dauphin, Cumberland and Perry Counties. 
The Susquehanna River with its beautiful city 
promenade flows at one’s feet. To the left are 
the Bethlehem Steel Plant at Steelton and 
the Army Aviation Depot at Middletown. In 
front, is Harrisburg with its picturesque set- 
ting; and in the distance the Rockville Bridge, 
the largest stone arch bridge in the world. 
The two water gaps beyond this point com- 
plete one of the most beautiful landscapes to 
be seen in the country. 

Often the visits of teachers and students 
include the environs of the capital city. Many 
groups go to Gettysburg to view the battle- 
field, cemetery, the museum, etc. Others make 
pilgrimages to historic Carlisle with the grave 
of Molly Pitcher, Dickinson College, the old 
Carlisle Indian School and the Hessian prison. 
Some groups go to Hershey to see the model 
town and others extend their visit to Eliza- 
bethtown with its college, industrial school 
and Masonic Home. 

The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce is 
doing much to encourage these visits. 





A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR VACATION 
READING 

It is better to read by some artificial scheme 
than not to read at all in vacation. How 
about reading, as a minimum each summer, 
the five Pulitzer prize books written by Ameri- 
can authors? Here they are as announced on 
May 3: fiction, Early Autumn by Louis Brom- 
field; poetry, Fiddler’s Farewell by Leonora 
Speyer; biography, Whitman: An Interpreta- 
tion in Narrative by Emory Holloway; drama, 
In Abraham’s Bosom by Paul Green; history, 
Pinckney’s Treaty by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
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oa Lower Merion Township School, Merion, Montgomery County y 
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fty TYPE ONE-STORY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ity. In the March issue of the Journal the Bureau of School Buildings featured the first 
Its of the one-story type of school buildings, which are to follow in this section. The Oberlin 
ea- building situated in Swatara Township, Dauphin County, is an example of the one-story ‘ 
ice structure so planned and designed to give the two-story effect on the front elevation. The 
ian architect took advantage of the irregular topography and treated the front elevation as 
ind a two-story unit. 
er- The accompanying cut illustrates another of the one-story type of school buildings 
which are rapidly growing in favor throughout the country. The school authorities of Lower 
the Merion Township, Montgomery County, are to be congratulated upon the adoption of the 
me one-story type of school. The plant is modern in every respect, situated on a fine school 
ho- site with the grounds well developed, all of which is expressive of the fine educational spirit 
-- of this community. 
of The building comprises 8 classrooms, large combination auditorium-gymnasium, cafe- 
ty teria, bicycle room, office and other special rooms. 
ire 
nd THREE IN ONE 
In Boy Week, Health Week and Music Week, The election of state and city officials in 
at- were observed simultaneously in Pennsylva- Harrisburg, and the serving for a period of 
re, nia this year from May 1 to May 7. While _ time by the boys in the various offices to which 
id. every day is a boy, health and music day in they were elected, was one of the most impres- 
n- the schools of this Commonwealth, emphasis sive lessons the city has ever experienced. 
to was placed on special features during this Not only was the election conducted on a high 
year’s observance. plane, but the boys elected demonstrated that 
ts Boy Week the young voters had made wise and capable 
ly , selections. It was a great civic lesson taught 
e- Boy Week, celebrated here and there in _ jn a practical way—the best way to teach civics 
ke Pennsylvania for the past few years, has never jg by participation in social enterprises. 
ve had SO intensified and practical an observance In Lancaster, twenty-nine industrial plants, 
ld as this year. Throughout the State the fol- —_as hosts to 600 boys from the junior and senior 
n. lowing schedule formed the basis of the vari- high schools of that city, taught the boys the 
el ous activities: meaning and significance of industry and the 
A Boy Day in the Church relationship of Lancaster industrially to the 
ol Boy Health and Safety Day rest of the world. 
Civic Day Philadelphia boys, in addition to participat- 
is Boy Day in School and Industry ing in various municipal activities, visited and 
Do a Good Turn Day entertained the inmates of hospitals and other 
Dad and His Pal Day institutions. In the same city, harmonica 
Music Day contests, athletic meetings, safety-first demon- 
N These programs had in them the essence of _ strations all served to impress the value of 
everything that goes into the development of _ these practices in the lives of the young people. 
le the upright, honorable, practical citizen. The Boys took over all the municipal offices in 
W mental, moral, manual, physical, civic and Pittsburgh and administered them for an 
, patriotic had their places and such exercises hour; and while they were doing so, boys were 
» as were included in the celebration of the sitting in the presidential chair at Washing- 
n respective days are certain to have a whole- ton, in the Governor’s chair at Harrisburg, and 
4 some influence on the boys who participated. the various executive chairs of many large 
a Practically every school district in the State cities in the country. 
- participated in the observance and there was 
’ ample evidence, in all sections of the State, of Health Week 
p a practical functioning of the State’s Social This annual celebration not only served to 
+ Studies program. stress the importance of health practices and 
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the achievements of the State’s health agen- 
cies, but there was striking evidence of a 
greater interest on the part of citizens gen- 
erally in this movement. 

Health Day celebrations have not been con- 
fined to this special week. They began in 
April when rural schools included them in 
their closing exercises. May Days were cele- 
brated throughout the entire month of May. 
Many Field Days are scheduled for the early 
weeks in June. These events have become a 
fixed part of the school calendar in practically 
every county in the State. 

They are made the occasion not only for 
health education demonstrations but for an 
exhibit of school work generally to which 
school officials, teachers, children and patrons 
are being attracted in increasing numbers. 
These events are resulting in a closer bond be- 
tween teachers, children and parents, a better 
understanding of the schools and a finer spirit 
of cooperation. 


Music Week 


Pennsylvania’s whole-hearted and enthusias- 
tic response to Music Week leaves very little 
doubt as to maintaining the rank of first po- 
sition among the states of the Union in the 
number of cities, towns and communities of- 
ficially participating. 

Composite reports, including programs and 
newspaper clippings, from the various par- 
ticipators are pouring into the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

These reports demonstrate two things: first, 
the general benefit and pleasure which result 
from this nation-wide celebration; second, 
that the idea of demonstration and exhibition 
of the music in the schools was paramount. 
This feature had two important phases: dem- 
onstrating how the school work is done, and 
exhibiting the results of it. 





MONTHLY DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A digest of educational bulletins, magazine 
articles and other professional publications 
available in the Library of the Department of 
Public Instruction but not for circulation out- 
side the Department. 

This Digest is prepared monthly for the 
Department Staff, and is published in this 
section for general information. School of- 
ficials, teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational publications will find the digest of 
help in locating specific articles. 

Of General Interest 

Mak g civilization safe for men. Royal G. Hall, American 

S Imaster, April, 1927. p. 131-36. 

Ma..-...v Arnold and Herbert Spencer on: What knowledge 


ic .§ he most worth? C. F. Harrold. American School- 
- April, 1927. p. 142-48. 


R -hools. H. Reid Hunter. American Educational 
. May, 1927. p. 389-92. 
Art . ‘on—Public interests in art. Henry W. Kent. 


— National Education Association, May, 1927. 

p. -54. 

Teaching the beauty of landscape. Frank A. Waugh. Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, May, 1927. 
p. 137, 138. 

Training appreciative consumers. Frederick G. Bonser. 
Journal of the National Education Association, May, 
1927. p. 135, 136. 
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Character Education—Can we teach ideals? W. H. Lancelot 
School and Society, April 30, 1927. p. 517-19. re 
Character tests of 1926. (Bibliography) Goodwin B. Watson 

Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 1927. p. 289.309, 

Curriculum study of ideals among junior high school pupils 
L. A. Williams. Journal of Educational Research, April, 
1927. p. 263-68. 7 

Early emotions and early reactions as related to mature 
character. C. H. Judd. Childhood Education, April, 1927 
p. 348-54. : 

First steps in character education. Patty Smith Hill. Child. 
hood Education, April, 1927. p. 355-58. 

Overstatement as a test of general character in pre-school 
children. Herbert Woodrow and Violet Bemmels. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, April, 1927. p. 239-46, 

Teaching personal efficiency. W. L. Mason. Journal of the 
National Education Association, May, 1927. p. 139, 140, 

Child Accounting—Study of absences from school in two 
counties of Tennessee. Joe Jennings. Peabody Journal of 

Education, March, 1927. p. 276-93. 

Colleges and Universities—Relative value to the state of 

graduate and undergraduate studies in a state university, 
C. H. Kennedy. School and Society, April 30, 1927, p, 
497-502. 

Selective value of the examinations of the college entrance 
examination board. A. D. Whitman. School and Society, 
April 30, 1927. p. 522-25. 

Curriculum—Purposeful activity a basis for curriculum 
construction. F. F. Gaither. Journal of Educational Method, 

April, 1927. p. 353-55. 

What should determine the curriculum? OD. L. Geyer, 
Chicago Schools Journal, March, 1927. p. 266-69. 
Extra Curricular Activities—Credit for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. De Garis Reeves. American Educational Digest, 

May, 1927. p. 393-95. 

The social experience of junior high school pupils II. Paul 
W. Terry. School Review, April, 1927. p. 272-80. 

Health Education—Research improving health education. 
Journal of the National Education Association, May, 1927. 

p. 149, 150. 

Junior High School—Junior high school in small cities. A. S. 

Bassette. American Educational Digest, May. 1927. p. 405- 


07. 
Mission of the junior high school. J. M. Glass. Peabody 
Journal of Education, January, 1927. p. 208-17. 


Kindergarten—Opening the playground to the kindergarten 
child. <." J. Wolfson. American Childhood, May, 1927. 
p. 17-19. 
Rural Education—Function of the secondary school in rural 
education. Emery N. Ferriss. High School Teacher, April, 
1927. p. 129-32. 
Student Government—The problem of student honor in 
colleges and universities. R. L. Lyman. School Review, 
April, 1927. p. 253-71. 
Supervision—Personnel management. A. E. Folsom. Ameri- 
can Educational Digest, May, 1927. p. 402-04, 417. 


Teacher Placement—Basic principles in teacher placement. 
O. H. Toothaker. Education, April, 1927. p. 472-82. 


Visual Education—Photoplays for children as I see them. 
Carl E. Milliken. American Childhood, May, 1927. p. 11-16, 


Vocational Guidance—Comprehensive program for guidance 
in a state system of education. Harold L. Holbrook. Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, March, 1927. p. 249-53. 

Educational guidance through organization and supervision 
of a college week. Franklin P. Hawkes. Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, April, 1927. p. 342-52. 

How to teach occupations in the small city high school. 
aa Wardner. Vocational Guidance, March, 1927. p. 
257-59. 

How to test pupils’ abilities and interests through explora- 
tory experiences inside and outside of school. Clyde A. 
Bowman.Vocational Guidance Magazine, March, 1927. p. 
253-56. 

Objectives of the interview for the vocational counselor 
Douglas Fryer. Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 
1927. p. 334-40. 

Training for educational and vocational counselors from the 
standpoint of the field worker. Anna B. Pratt. Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, April, 1927. p. 318-22. ; 

Training program for vocational counselors. George E. 
ary Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 1927. p. 

15-18. 





A soft answer turneth away wrath. Plenty 
of common sense plus a generous percentage 
of tolerance will make a digestive system that 
will assimilate without injury many hard and 
sour problems.—West Virginia School Journal. 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Compa. 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 















































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we conimend te the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The 


following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport t® be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


EPOCHS OF WORLD Progress. By J. Lynn Bar- 
nard, Director of Social Studies, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
and Agnew O. Roorbach, Department of 
Social Studies, William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg. 764 pages. Henry Holt and 
Company. 

A general survey of world progress from the 
dim, distant past to 1927, a drama of history, 
with each act fairly complete in itself and all 
moving on to a climax. The authors have 
grouped the events of World History into ten 
consecutive but overlapping epochs: Early 
Civilization, Greco-Roman Civilization, The 
Age of Fusion, Feudalism, An Era of Enlight- 
enment, Absolution and Colonial Expansion, 
A Century of Political Revolutions, Scientific 
Progress and Social Reform, Imperialism and 
Conflict, The New Internationalism. 

High school students will delight in this 
authoritative, unfolding drama of man’s up- 
ward climb in learning to cooperate with his 
fellows. 


THE TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF READING. 
By Arthur S. Gist and William A. King, 
Seattle. 337 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The book is the outgrowth of the classroom 
experimentation by the authors both of whom 
are principals of elementary schools. It re- 
alizes its purpose: to provide stimulating ex- 
ercises and suggestions for the busy principal, 
supervisor and teacher of reading and to in- 
terpret for their uses the various materials, 
facilities, equipment and procedures required 
for the realization of modern objectives in 
reading. The exercises, designed to develop 
the power to think and to appreciate on the 
part of the pupil, provide the teacher drill 
materials, checking devices and stimulation of 
her resourcefulness. 

One wonders that in a book so scientific and 
modern the word program should appear with 
the me attached. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. By Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, School of Education, New York 
University. 305 pp. The Ronald Press 
Company. $2.75. 

A judicious selection of important phases of 
secretarial work: Handling mail, personality 
culture, reception of callers, arranging itiner- 
aries, developing initiative and tact, prepara- 
tion of reports and budgets, construction of 
graphs, proof reading, organizing work and 


making’ decisions. The author explains thor- 
oughly the technique for effective, constructive 
work as a secretary. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Feni- 
more Cooper. Edited by Ernest C. Noyes, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Allyn and Bacon. 
$1.00. 

This interesting school edition of “The Last 
of the Mohicans” has been condensed for 
school use. Long descriptions and irrevelant 
details have been omitted in order to hold the 
reader’s interest in the narrative. The ap- 
pendix contains a complete sketch of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s life and works, a sketch of 
the historical background of the novel, sug- 
gested readings and questions and subjects 
for themes. 


THE Moore WILSON READERS: 
First grade, 
Book One—THE RAINBOW FAIRIES 
Book Two—FairY HELPERS 
Phonic Book One—A Prep INTO Fairy 
LAND 
Second grade, 
Second Reader—FROM FAIRYLAND 
Phonic Book Two—AN OPEN DOOR TO 
FAIRYLAND 
Third grade, 
Third Reader—Across 
BRIDGE 
Phonic Book Three 
WorpDs 
Fourth grade, 
Fourth Reader—FATHER TIME’S GIFT 
Fifth grade, 
Fifth Reader—THE PROGRESS OF TIME 
Sixth grade, 
Sixth Reader—A REVIEW OF TIME 
By H. B. Wilson and Maude Moore. 
Heath and Company. 


THE RAINBOW 


GIVING WINGS TO 





D. C. 


This series of readers makes use of a plan 
which unites in a simple way the best features 
of the Word, Sentence and Phonic methods. 
Each phonetic sound is given a personality by 
means of a suitable colored illustration, thus 
appealing to the child’s vivid imagination. The 
content is made up of stories about fairies and 
children, in style and thought suitable to each 
grade. The vocabulary is based on the Thorn- 
dike Word List, the Commonwealth Word List 
and other vocabulary studies, 
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TEACHERS 


are complaining that it is very difficult for the students to see their work on the black- 
boards from different angles in the room. Many blackboards look like frosted glass and 
when the light reflects from them it is very difficult.to see writing on them. 

As a general rule we find that blackboards have been improperly washed; that is, 
the loose dust is not removed before the water is applied, and when the water is mixed 
with the chalk dust it produces a paste which if left to dry on the boards will build up 
a grimy surface. 

We are asked daily if blackboards should be washed at all and our answer is “YES.” 
For your information, however, we have had to recondition blackboards which have 
been washed daily, weekly, monthly, yearly—all because they were not PROPERLY 
washed and WIPED DRY. 

Slate blackboards have a polished surface when they are new, and in order to keep 
this polish they should be washed and wiped dry. 

A free demonstration will prove that our Blackboard Washing and Drying Kit will 
keep the polish on your slate blackboards. 

We employ a staff of slate mechanics who specialize in restoring the polished surface 


of slate blackboards. ' 
All questions will be cheerfully answered at once. 





MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE COMPANY 


1516 Sansom Street - . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. By G. M. Ruch and George 
D. Stoddard. 381 pages. World Book 
Company. $2.20. 

This book fits a need of high school and 
college teachers imbued with a scientific atti- 
tude toward the results of their work. The 
authors present a reliable discussion of 
the status, uses and: selection of standard 
tests; describe many high school tests; 
give information and directions for construct- 
ing and using informal objective examinations 
and standard tests and present useful bibli- 
ographies of tests and testing literature. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By L. 
A. Williams and G. A. Rice, University 
of California. 339 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

With the purpose of giving prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers a wide, sweeping tele- 
scopic view, the authors present in clear, con- 
cise, definite terms material adapted to upper- 
division college students in an introductory 
course in secondary education. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. 773 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.75. 

Dedicated to Frank Pierrepont Graves. A 
textbook of principles indicating lines of action 
and directions of future progress in evolution- 
ary terms. The author gives pictures of ex- 
isting conditions and stages of progress but 
his main contribution is in indicating trends in 
legislation and pointing out probable future 
evolution. He names those who block progress, 
discusses the influence of state education asso- 
ciations and educational journals in legisla- 
tion and states that one of the most hopeful 
signs is the tendency of state education asso- 
ciations to create research departments for the 
careful statistical study of their fundamental 
educational problems. He cites Pennsylvania’s 
justly celebrated Edmonds Act of 1921 and 
gives in detail our state-wide salary schedule. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN COUNTRY AND VIL- 
LAGE. By Emery N. Farris, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Rural Education in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 394 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

Administrators and teachers in small high 
schools will find in this book a rather com- 
plete and extremely practical discussion of 
their problems. The author has adapted the 
principles and objectives of secondary edu- 


cation to the conditions and needs of rural and - 


village communities and has discussed prevail- 
ing tendencies in the light of these conditions. 
Noteworthy features of the book are the chap- 
ters on the Junior High School, Senior High 
School, Junior College, Pupil Guidance and 
Extra Class Activities. The discussion of the 
six-year high school is particularly pertinent 
because of the increasing number of such 
institutions in this State. Instructors or stu- 
dents in college and norma! school courses and 
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extension classes will be interested in the book 
as a textbook or reference. 


WHERE AND How To SELL MANUuscRipts. By 
William B. McCourtie. Published by The 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield 
Massachusetts. $8.50. ‘ 

This directory for writers contains a wealth 
of useful information helpful to the author 
who wishes to place his manuscripts effectively 
where they will receive the best consideration, 
The compiler has made an essentially accurate 
and complete enumeration of the literary mar- 
kets of the United States, Canada, Great Bri- 
tain and the British and American colonies. 
Markets for all phases of writing for which 
there is any demand are listed. Magazines and 
other markets are arranged in groups accord- 
ing to their special fields and a description of 
each further explains the kinds of material 
accepted. 

A practical set of suggestions on preparing 
and submitting manuscript will prove helpful 
to the author. Copyright law and authors’ 
rights are treated. The index and topical in- 
dex are most complete. 


MODERN FAMILIAR Essays. Edited by William 
M. Tanner and D. Barrett Tanner. Little, 
Brown and Company. $1.75. 

The editors have herein assembled some of 
the most interesting types of the contempor- 
ary informal essay. In the introduction the 
editors discuss the characteristics of the fa- 
miliar essay, its requirements of the reader, its 
personal touch and its mood. The appendixes 
contain biographical notes, an analysis of the 
familiar essay and subjects for writing. 


LANGUAGE IN USE. Clark’s Language Series. 
Students’ Manuals, Teachers’ Manuals 
and Story Materials for Grades Four, 
Five and Six. By M. G. Clark. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

This set of work books in language is worthy 
of note in that each pupil has his working 
manual—his textbook—and his story material 
in a separate folder. The series is the result 
of twenty years of classroom testing. It pre- 
sents problem situations and challenges the 
pupil to accomplish the projects outlined. 


Poetry OF Topay. An Anthology. Edited by 
Rosa M. R. Mikels and Grace Shoup. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The carefully selected poems in this little 
volume illustrate the varied tendencies of mod- 
ern poetry, the cadenced poems of Carl Sand: 
burg and Amy Lowell, the imagist poetry of 
Hilda Doolittle (H.D.) and the musical verse 
of Richard Le Gallienne and Alfred Noyes. 
The editors have arranged the poems accord- 
ing to content in the following groups—The 
Out-of-Doors; War, Patriotism and Peace; God 
and Mysteries; Life and Love; America; La- 
bor and Democracy; Portraits and Fancies. 
The book contains indexes of authors, titles 
and first lines; notes on versification and brief 
—— of the authors whose poems are in- 
cluded. 
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\\ National Distribution that Means 
| Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than, 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 


















53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
.. «literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 














American Seating (Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost farless in the end. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 











12th and Market Sts. State Distributors PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pittsburgh Office—217 Fulton Bldg. 
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BREAD LOAF TALKS ON TEACHING COMPOSITION. 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt and 
Company. 

These talks will prove stimulating to all 
teachers of English composition. The author 
discusses three essentials of composition— 
(1) That one must first of all have something 
to say; (2) That he must have someone to say 
it to and (8) That he must have the ability to 
say it. He then urges the importance of being 
“lords of the word’—that is, the need of pos- 
sessing an adequate vocabulary. The last talk 
is a unique personal revelation of how the 
author digs up ideas. 


AMONG THE DANES. By Edgar Wallace Knight. 
Professor of Education, University of 
North Carolina. 286 pp. The University 
of North Carolina Press. 

During the school year 1925-1926 Dr. Knight 
as Research Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council made a study of the schools 
and education in Denmark. The Danes are 
home-owning and _ education-loving farmers, 
most of them with small holdings. Looking to 
experts from agricultural colleges for advice, 
they work hand in hand with science. Dr. 
Knight discusses farm tenancy and govern- 
ment encouragement of small holdings. He 
devotes chapters to folk high schools, adult 
education, training for elementary and high 
school teachers, higher degrees, taxes and so- 
cial welfare. Throughout he makes compari- 
sons and helpful suggestions for our own rural 
life. 


ALISON BLAIR. By Gertrude Crownfield. Illus. 
300 pp. E. P. Dutton Company, 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Alison Blair and her father turn to the 
Colonies in a spirit of adventure. The father, 
however, dies at sea, leaving Alison to the care 
of her uncle, Captain Butler. She finds her- 
self an unwelcome guest of this villainous old 
man who with his grandson make life miser- 
able for the girl. She is befriended by a son’s 
wife and by General William Johnson. Through 
the latter she learns to know many of the In- 
dians of that day. This tale of adventure, 
mysteries, enmities and friendships will thrill 
all real boys and girls. It is based entirely on 
authentic, historic facts. 


CLASSICAL MyTHs THAT Live Topay. By Fran- 
ces Sabin, Director of Service Bureau of 
the American Classical League. 420 pp. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

A text and reference book for high school 
students. The author considers these myths 
under the heads: divinities, heroes, Trojan 
War, Adventures of Ulysses, and Wanderings 
of Aeneas. To guide teachers and pupils in 
connecting the text with life, she gives after 
each important chapter a section styled “In 
the World of Today,” with literary allusions, 
words and expressions and general ideas and 
beliefs handed down to us. There are also 
questions for review, optional work for am- 
bitious students and poems for reference. 
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TEACHING HIGH ScHOOL Pupits How To 
Stupy. By Joseph Seibert Butterweck 
Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Tenth grade boys were divided into three 
groups, as nearly equal in ability and interests 
as could be determined, and used in an experi- 
ment to determine the best method of building 
study habits. Three types of study situations 
were used, namely: solving originals in ge- 
ometry, reviewing for an examination and 
reading for the purpose of studying. Group C 
was given no suggestions or helps other than 
those which were incidental to the usual in- 
structional practice of the school. Group B 
spent two periods a week in a course on “How 
to study” with special emphasis on the three 
types of study situations mentioned above. 
Group A devoted two periods a week to sys- 
tematic practice in the three study situations. 
The author, who conducted the experiment, 
tells in very readable fashion of the procedure 
and the results, and presents copies of all the 
materials used such as study outlines, passages 
for reading and examination questions.—C. 0. 
Williams. 


THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Francis 
T. Spaulding, Harvard University. 126 
pp. Harvard University Press. 

A study of the possibilities and limitations 
of the small junior high school. Part I dis- 
cusses the status of the small junior high 
school in Massachusetts and the functions of 
the junior high school. Part II deals with 
the difficulties of organization—difficulties due 
to the classification of pupils, offering of elec- 
tives, extra-curricular activities, size of teach- 
ing staff, qualification of teachers, supervision, 
housing and equipment. Part III gives an 
analysis of the program of studies in Massa- 
chusetts schools. Part IV discusses the limi- 
tations and possibilities—types of procedure, 
suggested program of studies and possibilities 
of improvement. The book is indicative of the 
careful thought and study which school men 
are giving to the problem of reorganizing small 
secondary schools. 


Your ScHoot AND You. By Walton B. Bliss, 
Assistant Director, Ohio State Department 
of Education, 248 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 
$1.20. 

Acquaints the beginning high school student 
with his school, himself and his opportunities. 
A guide and a working manual for the pupil, 
a textbook for the orientation course. It 
develops an appreciation of the public school, 
familiarizes the young student with his mental 
processes, stimulates intelligent inquiry and 
gives a series of self-rating scales. 


First CoURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS. By 
Edgar I. Edgerton, William L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, New Jersey and 
Perry A. Carpenter, West High School, 
Rochester, New York. 348 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.00. 

The first-year volume of a mathematics series 
for junior high schools. Correlates, rational- 
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izes and applies the processes of arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra. Utilizes the competitive 
spirit and life interests. _Applies seven car- 
dinal features: interest, simplicity, attractive- 
ness, logical sequence, careful gradation, prac- 
tical application and thoroughness. 


THINKING, SPEAKING AND WRITING. Books 
One, Two and Three for Grades Seven, 
Fight and Nine. By Mabel Holman, Don- 
ald Lemen Clark and Benjamin Veit. Sil- 
ver Burdett and Company. 

These books for junior high school English 
classes meet the three problems of the pupil 
(1) What have I to say? (2) To whom and 
how am I to communicate my message? and 
(3) The written arrangement and revision 
of the message... The content is written in a 
style adapted to the pupil reader, necessary 
grammatical relationships are carefully ex- 
plained. A practical junior high school Eng- 
lish series. 


Stupy PLANS For Novets Read in High 
Schools. By Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hart- 
ford. 348 pp. Henry Holt and Company. 

The writer from his own experiences in 
teaching offers very helpful suggestions to the 
inexperienced teacher. He has chosen four 
novels: A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin Dur- 
ward, Silas Marner and House of Seven 

Gables, as best for a foundation course. Fol- 

lowing a discussion of aims and methods, he 

develops topics from the various chapters, with 
questions, retrospects, memory tests and sug- 
gestions for assignments. The book ends with 

a vocabulary of House of Seven Gables. Such 

a text will make these novels live long in the 

minds and lives of the pupils. 


THE NATIONAL SPELLER for Elementary 
Schools. By J. Freeman Guy, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Bellevue, Pa. National 
Publishing Society, Mountain Lake Park, 
Maryland. 

The words in this speller have been selected 
from the outstanding studies in the field of 
spelling. It has been checked with Horn’s 
Basic Writing Vocabulary. The Iowa Spell- 
ing Scales and the Ayres Spelling Scales were 
used. Alphabetical reviews are given at the 
end of each grade (1) for review and (2) that 
the child may find quickly any word in the vo- 
cabulary list. The book is well made mechan- 
ically. The appendix contains an article on 
syllabication and a list of abbreviations. 


EvuROPE. The Continents and Their People Se- 
ries. A Supplementary Geography. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain. Macmillan Company. 

This geography reader tells interesting facts 
about the countries of Europe especially in 
relation to American life and industry. The 
illustrations are interesting, the type large. 

The book invites the reader. 





Men talk of victory as of something fortu- 
nate—work is victory; wherever work is done, 
victory is obtained. There is no chance and 
no blanks.—Emerson. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New 
York City: 

LECCIONES ELEMENTALES. By Medora L. Ray 
and Ruth A. Bahret. $1.40. 

Les JUMEAUx DE L’HOTEL CORNEILLE. Par 
Edmond About. Edited by Medora L. 
Ray and Ruth A. Bahret. $.80. 

HENRY THE FIFTH. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr. and A. 
B. de Mille. $.65. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir Walter Scott. 
udited by Mabel A. Bessey. $1.00. 
GREAT SPEECHES. Edited by Elizabeth W. 

Baker. $.80. 

THE PATHFINDER. By James Fenimore Coop- 
er. Edited by Marietta Knight. $1.00. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. By Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Edited by Mabel A. Bessey. $1.00. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City: 
EcONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Isaac Lippincott and 
H. R. Tucker. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City: 

SHE Stoops TO CONQUER. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by John Hampton. $.60. 

THE WHALING Story From Mosy Dick. By 
Herman Melville. Edited by Rupert 
Clift. $.60. 

THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Thomas 
Dekker. Edited by Guy N. Pocock. $.60. 

KING LEaR. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by J. C. Dent. $.60. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

ENGLISH STEP By Step. By Ellen A. G. 
Phillips and Cecil A. Kidd. Third Year: 
$.80. Fourth Year: $.96. Fifth Year: 
$1.08. 

JUNIOR EXERCISES IN BUSINESS PRACTICE. 
By Harold E. Cowan and Harold W. 
Loker. $.72. 

HARVARD TESTS IN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMIS- 
TRY. Form A. and Form B. Prepared by 
Henry L. Gerry. Per pad, $.48. 

THE COMMON-WoRD SPELLERS For Junior 
High Schools, Grades 7, 8 and 9. By 
Erwin Eugene Lewis. $.52. 

THE SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS. By B. R. 
Buckingham and W. J. Osburn. Book 
One, $.76. 


The Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. Come- 
die par Labiche et Martin. Edited by 
Ralph W. Haller. $.80. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
Metat Work. By Hugh M. Adam and James 
H. Evans. $2.50. 
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BEGINNERS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By James A. Woodburn and Thomas F. 
Moran. $1.40. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City: 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. Edited by Oral Sumner Coad. 

THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC PRACTICE. For 
Finding and Correcting Weaknesses in 
the Step Difficulties of the Processes. 
$.48. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Harry N. 
Holmes and Louis W. Mattern. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York:. 
THE AGE OF Discovery. Story of America 
Series. By Ramon Coffman. $.72. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
AN ANGLO SAXON READER. By Milton Haight 
Turk. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE HOME. By Harrison E. 
Howe and Francis M. Turner. 
TALES OF EpGAR ALLAN Por. Edited by 
James Southall Wilson. 
SELECTIONS FROM LINCOLN. Edited by Na- 
thaniel Wright Stephenson. 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING LESSONS AND TEACH- 
ER’S GUIDE. Book II. By Stone and Smal- 
ley. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHY—EUROPE AND ASIA. By Harlin 
H. Barrows. Edith Putnam Parker and 
Margaret Terrell Parker. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the 
Hudson, N. Y.: 


MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY. By John R. Clark 
and Arthur S. Otis. $1.36. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


REPORT ON CITY WIDE READING TEST IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Curriculum Study and 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
4, March-April, 1927. The Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 


On January 11, 1927 all pupils in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools in grades 2B to 6A in- 
clusive were given a standard reading test. In 
grades 2B and 2A the Pressey Second Grade 
Reading Test, Form A was used and the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 5 was 
used for the other grades. A total of 39,203 
pupils were tested. Two outstanding deduc- 
tions from the study are: 

1st. The Pittsburgh schools are above stand- 

ard in reading. 

2nd. Though the platoon schools give less 

time to the teaching of reading they 
score as high in this subject as do the 
non-platoon schools. 


June, 1927 


A STATE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AT Work. By 
M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education 
The University of Wisconsin. 368 pages, 
1927. 

This is a voluminous report of a state sur. 
vey of educational achievement and mental 
ability in selected schools in Mississippi. The 
data are described, shown in graphs and given 
in tables. The findings of the study relating 
to the rural schools are particularly significant 
as it has not been customary to weigh rural 
school progress by the mental ability of the 
pupils.. This report does that and, though as 
usual the raw scores for rural pupils are low, 
the rural pupils are making normal progress 
or better according to their mental ability. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH. Educational Department, 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The Postum Company is publishing this in- 
teresting booklet together with a Food Chart, 
a plan for the Day’s Choice of Food and two 
story booklets with delightful illustrations for 
children. 


A TALE OF YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
By Floyd W. Parsons. The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


HISTORICAL FICTION SUITABLE FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Compiled by Han- 
nah Logasa, The University of Chicago 
High School, Publication of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, No. 1. Mc- 
rat Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 

1.00. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND THE FORGERIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. The In- 
stitute of Research, Circular No. 7. Stud- 
ies in the Humanities No. 1. Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. $.25. 


FouRTEEN Is Too EARLY. Some Psychological 
Aspects of School-Learning and _ Child 
Labor. By Raymond G. Fuller. National 
Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. $.35. 


MEASUREMENTS, Vol. 2, No. 2. Metric Associa- 
tion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ApULT EpucaTION. A Reprint. American Li- 
brary Association, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SALARIES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1926-27. 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Vol. 5, No. 2. 1201 Six- 
o's Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 

. $.25. 


FIivE CENTURIES OF PRINTING. Important 
events in the history of typography. By 
Wilbur Fisk Cleaver. Published by Vo- 
cational Department, High School, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


Go-To-CoLLEGE CLUB ManuaL. By Natalie 
Anne Petty. McElvany and Company, 219 
Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Let us recommend a better teacher for that 
most puzzling case 
Better Teachers Belong 


711 Witherspoon Bldg. 1213 Flatiron Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City 























Reinforce your health program now for SUMMER SCHOOLS 
For new materials and methods write VACATION CLUBS—CAMPS 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
































1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
saci ati eS i NC kr = “i 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Successful Teachers Wanted ] 
eet Se f 1927 siti V ti 1H E me 
or positions. Vocationa ome Economics, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. Manual Training, Commercial, Music and the 
D. H. Cook, Mgr., Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. usual academic subjects in grade and high 


Serves direct requests only schools. Send card for free enrollment 
MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicentennial for 
Placement Service 1002 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 












































National Teachers Agency, Inc. NERVE STRAIN 
1201 HOUSE BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 27S da ELA YO us/ 


Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Philena Syling, Asst. 


Schools for Teachers Teachers for Schools 





It means lowered vitality 











1 and energy—depleted nerve 

force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 








ti t.” By this unt have added , . 
many’ years of experience in placement hg our eft - Horsford’s — Papin 
org. t' e able to serve school 
and teachers better than ever before. phate in a glass of co 
Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 187 water. Wonder- 

fully refreshing 
7 and invigorating. 











Soothes tired 


C E NTRAL | a ae 
TEACHERS’ phetenheitdinad: 
AG ENC Y ; — all Druggists 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 


202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable assis- 
Teachers tance enrollwith us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 7-46 I 1D) 


OS If you want good 
School Authorities 1f79",%2"t £04 PHOSPHATE 


ligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 





























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





























JOHN A. H. KEITH, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Carroll D. Champlain of 
Pennsylvania State College were the speakers 
at the dedication of the new Junior-Senior 
High School at Bloomsburg on April 29. On 
April 28 a students’ program was given. 


RALPH FISHER SMITH, director of music, 
Albany, New York and formerly director of 
music, Bar Harbor, Me., has been chosen to 
succeed M. Claude Rosenberry as director of 
music at Reading and will begin service there 
next September. Mr. Rosenberry succeeded 
Hollis Dann as director of music, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


FRANK KRAMER, head of the department of 
education at Gettysburg College, will spend 
the summer in Europe. 


Leo R. DE LONG, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Gettysburg College has succeeded Paul 
A. Mertz as assistant director of teacher- 
training extension for Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. His office is at 400 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg. Mr. Mertz is director of personnel 
work for the William Taylor Son and Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. ALIcE C. SIEs, director of curricula in 
the public schools of Woodlawn, has resigned 
her position there to accept the presidency of 
Indianapolis Teachers College. 


DocTorR ELLEN C. Porrer, formerly secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare, has been appointed medical director of 
the North Jersey Training School at Towata, 
New Jersey. She will act as advisory consul- 
tant of the Welfare Department. Dr. Potter 
will begin her work, July 1, with offices in 
Trenton. 


ANGELO PATRI was awarded the first annual 
medal given by Children, the Magazine for 
Parents, for the best book of the year for 
parents by an American author. The book 
winning the medal is “The Problems of Child- 
hood,” published by D. Appleton and Company. 
Angelo Patri is principal of Public School 
No. 45 in New York City. He has written and 
lectured widely on education and the child. 


G. L. GoopLING of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has been elected director of the National 
Farm School at Doylestown. 


J. LAYTON Moore formerly of Dover, Dela- 
ware has succeeded William A. Yeager as 
principal of the Ridley Park High School. 
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FORMER GOVERNOR MARTIN GROVE Brum. 
BAUGH, president of Juniata College, will con- 
fer the degree doctor of laws upon Governor 
John S. Fisher at the Juniata College com- 
mencement exercises on June 6. 


R. L. Watts, dean of the agricultural school 
at Pennsylvania State College, returned in 
April from a five-months’ leave of absence 
during which he traveled, circling the globe. 


Levi W. MENGEL, curator of the Reading 
Museum and Art Gallery, has presented the 
Reading Museum a collection of Indian and 
Eskimo relics. Included in the collection are 
specimens from Aztec and Peruvian ruins, 
paintings, minerals and one of the finest col- 
lections of butterflies ever assembled. Doctor 
Mengel accompanied Peary on one of his ex- 
peditions to the Polar regions. The entire 
collection presented to the Reading Museum is 
worth $500,000. 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN will give the ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Philips Memorial 
Building at the West Chester State Normal 
School on June 4. Dr. John A. H. Keith will 
accept the memorial building for the Common- 
wealth. 


CarRL F. SHIELDS, F. E. Berkheimer and 
Frank Goodyear, teachers in the Lemoyne 
High School, and Edwin H. Long, janitor, 
were appointed traffic policemen in the Cum- 
berland County Court on April 19. The duties 
of the new officers are to guard the crossings 
at the school during dismissal periods. 


J. F. DrERR, superintendent of the Tamaqua 
Schools, has signified his intention of retiring 
at the close of the present school term, June 
30. Superintendent Derr retires under the 
provisions of the School Code. He has served 
as high school principal and superintendent of 
the Tamaqua Schools for twenty-one years. 


SARAH Epwarps, for thirty years a teacher 
and for ten years principal of the Clifton 
Heights Public Schools, Media, will retire at 
the end of the present school term. William 
P. Brown of Spring City will be her successor. 


HERBERT E. Ives, co-inventor of television, 
the “seeing telephone,” is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He holds three 
medals from the Franklin Institute for re- 
search work in the optical field. 


JASON BLACKBURN of Osterburg, a teacher 
at the Union School, has taught for fifty-one 
years in the schools of Bedford County. He 
is now teaching in the same school in which 
he began his work fifty-one years ago. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE has received $10,000 by 
the will of the late Mrs. Harriett R. Phillips 
of Mount Carmel, Pa. 


Norwoop has authorized a school bond issue 
of $50,000 and Glenolden has approved a school 
pond issue of $75,000. This insures the con- 
templated addition to the Glen-Nor High 


School. 


THE Home Economics Department of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia will offer during the 
summer term a course dealing with Problems 
of Home Economics Education including a 
study of methods used in presenting subject 
matter and use of illustrative material. In 
Food and Textile Economics there will be a 
series of trips to textile mills, industrial plants, 
hospitals and museums. 


THE University of Pittsburgh, according to 
a bulletin issued by the Teacher Bureau of the 
Department of Public Instruction, has the 
greatest number of teachers to whom college 
certificates have been issued, 691; Pennsylva- 
nia State College is second with 667; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is third with 659 and 
Bucknell University is fourth with 492. There 
was a total of 7,315 college certificates issued 
in the period 1921 to 1926, inclusive. 


THE Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, administering a fund provided by the 
late H. C. Frick, has awarded to Pittsburgh 
public school teachers 639 scholarships for 
summer school work. 


The New Hilltop, published by the Red Lion 
High School, issued on March 5 a library num- 
ber devoted largely to the value, the organiza- 
- — growth of the library of the Red Lion 
schools. 


THE expenses of high school students have 
been investigated by students at the West 
Philadelphia High School. Philadelphia. The 
expenses are moderate in that $91.50 for a boy 
and $75.70 for a girl are ample to pay all dues 
during the four-year term. This includes ath- 
letics, dramatics, school parties and similar 
affairs. The sum allowed for a boy was ap- 
portioned as follows: freshman year, $11.90; 
sophomore year, $10.10; junior year, $17.85 
and senior year, $51.65. 


THE Sunbury Public Schools issued an at- 
tractive little booklet in brown covers, invit- 
ing the patrons of the schools to the Fifth 
Annual Exhibit of work from all departments 
of the system, May 24-28. 


CATASAUQUA on May 3 voted a school bond 
issue of $90,000 to build an additional school 
building with a much-needed gymnasium. 


THE annual Northumberland County Inter- 
High and Elementary School Track and Field 
Meet was held at Sunbury on April 30. 


THE literary contestants from Fayette 
County high schools, 200 strong, visited Pitts- 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 


By DeGROAT - FIRMAN - SMITH 





Some of the features 
which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 

I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. 
All drill on the 390 Number Combina- 
tions is in direct proportion to their re- 
lative difficulty. Never before has this 
been given in a basal arithmetic text- 
book. 

II. All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough and in 
accord with the best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable 
to the child. By this one stroke, th? 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 

Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 

They have set a new standard in arithmetic 

textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 








New York Chicago 




















NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!’ 


“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 


“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever !”” 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 


101 Robin Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Winnetka Individual 
Reading Material 


By Livia YOUNGQUIST and 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Illustrated by 
MARGARET JANNELLI 


Turovce the use of the Winnetka Individual 
Reading Material the child enjoys learning 
to read, he develops correct reading attitudes 
and correct habits, masters essential sight 
words and phonics, and can work to a large 
extent independently and individually. 


Childlike Content 


The everyday experiences of three children and 
their pets make up the simple, childlike stories, illus- 
trated with simplicity and sympathy by Margaret 
Tannelli. 


Scientific Construction 


The Winnetka Individual Reading Material isa prod- 
uct of the scientific movement in education, the vo- 
cabulary and phonetic elements introduced having 
been proved best suited to the six-year-old child. 


Individual Instruction 

In learning his sight words, reading his primer, 
and even in working out his phonics, each child can 
practice by himself, proceeding rapidly or slowly ac- 
cording to his own ability. 


Send for free booklet 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. F-74) 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


New York San Francisco 























burgh on April 29. They enjoyed a program 
with music and speeches, lunched at the Fac- 
ulty Club of the University of Pittsburgh and 
attended the Pittsburgh-Chicago baseball 
game at Forbes Field. The outing was the 
climax of the year’s contests of the literary 
“athletes” of Fayette County. The literary 
contests and the outing are conducted under 
the auspices of the Fayette County School 
Directors Association and are the special in- 
terest of J. Buell Snyder, secretary of the 
Board. 


THE Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has a play 
for older girls, students in health education, 
called “A Wise Woman at the Court of Hy- 
geia.” The theme of the play is health educa- 
ose and its follow-up. The price per copy is 


THE Department of Superintendence at the 
meeting at Dallas, Texas, on March 8 adopted 
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a recommendation “that a worth-while health 
program be carried on throughout the country. 
emphasizing in particular personal hygiene 
and the evil effects of narcotics and alcoholic 
beverages.” 


NEW YoRK UNIVERSITY’S second annual con- 
ference of normal schools and teachers colleges 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, April 29 and 30. During the first day 
William C. Bagley and Ambrose L. Suhrie ad- 
dressed about 600 superintendents, officers and 
teachers from teacher training institutions, 
The second day’s conference was attended by 
400 students from normal schools and teachers 
colleges as far removed as Baltimore, Provi- 
dence and Buffalo. Fifty presidents, deans and 
faculty advisers were present from institutions 
as far away as Texas and Washington. 


FIFTEEN teachers of Lewistown will spend 
six weeks in travel incident to the N. E. A, 
convention and will be granted six academic 
credits for the tour. They will visit Yellow- 
stone National Park enroute to Seattle. After 
the convention they will tour California, visit- 
ing Yosemite Valley and Los Angeles. On the 
return trip they will stop at the Grand Canyon 
and at scenic points in Colorado. The Camp 
Hill school board, Frank M. Morey, supervis- 
ing principal, will accord similar recognition 
to teachers for summer travel in connection 
with the Seattle convention. 


THE Munhall public schools have made $50 
available to each of the teachers attending the 
N. E. A. meeting in Seattle. 


THE Northwestern Pennsylvania Interscho- 
lastic Music Association held a contest for 
high school choruses, bands, glee clubs and 
orchestras on Wednesday, May 18, at Conneaut 
Lake. A number of prizes were offered. Su- 
perintendent H. M. B. Lehn of Grove City is 
treasurer and W. E. Dimorier of the Academy 
High School, Erie, is chairman of the organi- 
zation. 


THE American Education Press, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is offering teachers a correspond- 
ence course in conducting current events 
classes. A class is now being organized for 
work during the summer vacation period. The 
only cost to the teacher is for postage used 
in sending in the answers to the questions. 
The course is in three parts, each part con- 
sisting of nine lessons and an examination. 
For further details write to the above address, 
Attention Correspondence Course. 


THE faculty advisers’ group of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association have formed a 
special group, the Columbia School Press Spe- 
cialists. The purpose of the group is to estab- 
lish some definite ethical and literary stand- 
ards for secondary school publications. Ger- 
trude Turner, faculty adviser of The Oracle, 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa., is see- 
retary of the group. 


THE new consolidated school in Sugarloaf 
Township, Columbia County was dedicated 
with suitable exercises on May 9. 
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“a Tue Silver Bay Vacation Continenne, in- termes 
airy, ded especially for preachers, teachers, busi- ——— EY 9) : ] 
lene, ps men, leaders in industry and others who mo aboratory Furniture | P 
holic want a vacation with mental and spiritual ee 
stimulus coupled with the recreations of Lake 
con: George and the Adirondacks, will be held | Unparalleled 
epes August 19-31. For further information ad- | P f A d 
‘ork dress Thornton B. Penfield, chairman Con- | errormance Assure 
da ference Committee, The Silver Bay Associa- . . 
rf tion, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. by Wiese Built-In | 
win Two new dormitories for men are being | Excellence : 
rected on the campus of Ursinus College. The : i 
a buildings are constructed of Chestnut Hill Measured by 7 conceivable lab- ; 
a stone and will be of semi-fire-proof construc- oratory test, Wiese equipment is 
aa tion in the interior. Each dormitory will house first outstanding in performance. 
ons fifty-eight men bse rey — —", of | Rigid classroom requirements serve 
college for men students up to ; = only to accentuate the perfection 
be ready for occupancy when college opens in thet te teeteek-o Whae-eaue 
ond September. 4 
A, ; : ment. Built into every product is 
nic PENN State, according to The Triad, the of- a quality that reflects the skill of 
W- ficial publication of the Acacia Fraternity, : f h ‘alized 
bey which is a general fraternity of college 0D CON, Che Spee 
it- Masons, heads the list in scholarship ranking | perience of its entire organization. 
he of Acacia chapters for 1925-26. Penn State : 
on ranks first in thirty-seven fraternities among 
np twenty-five institutions rated. 
“a THE American Association of University , 
nn Women on March 20 announced among other aa 
fellowship awards the Phi Mu Fellowship to — 
Margaret Pitkin of Swarthmore and the Pre- 
0 school Fellowship for research work to Eliza- 
he beth Evans Lord of Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe. 
*THREE Pennsylvania Counties—Berks, Brad- 
D- ford and Delaware—are enrolled 100 per cent 
‘ in the National Education Association. 
it NoRTH BEAVER TOWNSHIP, Lawrence County 
1- is building a six-room addition to the Mount 
Ss Jackson Consolidated School. The cost will 
y approximate $35,000. 
= 
A NEW consolidated school has just been 
completed in Shenango Township, Lawrence 
7 County. The building contains twenty-one : : 
1 Pty : “ron ae j 
rooms and a large gymnasium and auditorium | No. 7700 
, A NEW consolidated school in Hickory Town- Domestic Science Sink 
2 ship, Lawrence County is now in use. It con- 6: taille ein Salata ial 
| tains eight rooms and a gymnasium and audi- énen elias, 26. aes OMA 
, torium. & same length and 32 inches 
i high. Body selected oak, 
THE International Magna Charta Day As- : golden finish, top birch, natu- 
sociation, 740 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, Min- f a 
nesota, announces that Inter-Dependence Day, Send for our special free Catalog No. 32 
Magna Charta Day, will be observed June 15 
by 8 — Boater cpesbing ae a j WIESE LABORATORY 
ates, Canada, Newfoundland, e Britis H FURNITURE CoO. 
—s Australia, South Africa and New Zea- é iia ome 
and. ngineers an uulders 
J - 3 Standard or Built-to-order Educational 
v ACKSON TOWNSHIP, Lawrence County, is & and Technical Furniture for Physics, 
building a six-room addition to its ten-room : Agriculture, Biology, Household 


consolidated school. Economics and Manual Training 
Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales 
PLAINGROVE TOWNSHIP, Lawrence County, Offices in Principal Cities 
{ is building an addition containing a gymnasi- ; 
um, auditorium and three classrooms, to a 
four-room building. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia will con- 
duct a comprehensive course in Library Meth- 
ods during the 1927 summer school session. 
|For details concerning the course see May 
Journal, page 623.] 


The Langley Science Bulletin, published by 
the Langley Association of Science Teachers 
appeared in its initial number in March. It 
will be published two or three times a year 
with the avowed purpose of “knitting together 
the organization, bringing news of the meet- 
ings to those who cannot attend them, provid- 
ing a place for the interchange of ideas, keep- 
ing friends in touch with one another.” It is a 
creditable No. 1 issue and promises much for 
the future. 


THE Drexel Institute, Philadelphia again of- 
fers a six-weeks’ summer course for school li- 
brarians from July 5 to August 18. Advanced 
courses will be given those having had a pre- 
vious summer school course. The faculty in- 
cludes Anne Wallace Howland, Director; Mar- 
garet M. Spillan, Secretary; and Mabel F. 
McCarnes, principal of the summer school and 
librarian of Peddie School. 


THE Commission on Secondary Schools of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
met on April 2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. The Commission hopes to func- 
tion in the three-fold capacity of an agency 
for (1) articulating secondary and _ high 
schools, (2) establishing and maintaining an 
accredited list and (8) promoting research for 
the solution of problems in secondary educa- 
tion in the region represented by the Associa- 
tion. Information on any phase of the work 
may be secured from Dr. E. D. Grizzell, chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
109 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


THE high school alumni at Emporium sub- 
scribed $1,500 to start Home Economics in 
the high school this year. 





ON USING SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(From page 681) 


For our regular academic work we secured 
by this arrangement 4 times 60—240 minutes 
of actual classroom work as against an aver- 
age of 160 minutes per pupil per day under 
the former arrangement. We are able, at 
present, to provide facilities for vocational 
work, music, drawing (free-hand and me- 
chanical), general shop (Junior H. S. and 
Senior H. S. Elective Vocational), physical 
education, home economics and a complete pro- 
gram of guidance. We have opportunity also 


June, 199+ 


in restoration classes for special instruction 
of pupils needing individual help. 


Using our facilities this way we have gaineq 
therefore 


1. A 50 per cent increase in the pupil capacity 
of the building 


2. A 50 per cent per pupil increase in actual 
classroom work 


3. Practically complete program of special 
work and studies 


4. A Guidance Program 
5. Restoration work 


6. In addition to the advantages to the senior 
and junior high school organizations, 
by bringing the 7th grades over from 
the elementary school buildings, we 
have been able to decrease the size of 
the classes in those buildings to an aver- 
age of less than 40 pupils per class 


Some other advantages suggest themselves 
that are, perhaps, not so easily shown, or 
which will, perhaps, require more investiga- 
tion, observation, comparison and weighting 
before seeming conclusive. Among these are 


1. The advantages of a longer classroom period 
—increased from 45 (40) to 60 minutes 


2. Increased earnestness and seriousness on 
the part of both pupils and teachers 


3. Lessening of the school “mortality.” At 
present, after five months the bugbear 
of defections in the 9th grade (former- 
ly freshmen) has disappeared. To date 
there have been no losses not easily ac- 
counted for in the 9th year 


Speaking of our organization in the middle 
of its first year of operation, we would say, 
“So far so good.” How far, or how long we 
can continue to keep it good and to answer 
physical limitations with internal organization, 
we are not prepared to say. 





WHAT THE 1927 LEGISLATURE DID 
FOR EDUCATION 


(From page 669) 


board of education in school districts of the 
first class authority to elect a superintendent 
of schools for a term of not more than six 
years and to supplement from local funds the 
regular retirement allowance of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Vol. ' 
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Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Series 
ie 
acity ALBERT G. BELDING, Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Continuation Schools, New 
York City, and RussELL T. GREENE, Chairman, Department of Accounting and Law, High School 
tual of Commerce, New York City. 
RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ecial (Complete Course) 
Employs a unique teaching plan that results in a startling reduction of in- 
struction burden, learning effort, and cost of supplies......... List Price $2.00 
RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
(Blemiesitary Course): ..o 56 dees saw hws eich Heese List Price $1.50 
pei RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
rom (Advanced Course) (Ready in June)..............04.. List Price $1.50 ~ 
= RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
di Practice Set (Keadywan June). ccs chew es ces (Price to be determined) 
TEACHER’S KEY TO RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 
ves (Part I ready in May; Part II ready in June)....(Price, each part, 75cts. net) 
or 
ya- Write for information 
ing THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
are NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
iod == om 
tes — — aa a _ aa — — - — _ - aeons 
ae Transportation eee — 


Act No. 53, approved March 29, further 


At amends Section 1418 of the School Code by Grove City College 


including children under 16 years of age and 


ar 
T= restricting reimbursement for such transpor- 
. tation to school districts of the fourth class. SUMMER SESSION 
c- 
Resolution June 21 to August 19, 1927 
le House Biil No. 1146, which failed of passage, ey ; 
y, provided for the establishment in the Depart- pee me ne 
; ‘ ; : A broad schedule of courses for 
re ment of Public Instruction of a fund for the benclihes andl wcialatibenicuh. 
ir purpose of insuring school buildings against = ae eee 
1, loss by fire; creating a board to administer the Special opportunities for teach 
fund; providing methods of administration and ers in junior and senior high 
making an appropriation for the expense of poole gerne 
initiating the fund. jects. 
Resolution No. 15, approved March 17, pro- ————— 
vides that this measure be referred to the Su- Excellent Dormitories 
perintendent of Public Instruction and the Healthful Climate 


Insurance Commissioner as a commission to 


Recreational Opportunities 
make a study of the provisions of said bill e : 


' pee generally, - = hii . pemrginn Further information may be had by applying to 
it a mi a pri Boh Registrar H. O. WHITE or 
ques a ey presen eir conciusions ere- President WEIR C. KETLER 


on to the Session of the General Assembly to 
| be held in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine. 


Grove City, Pa. 
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NECROLOGY 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus 
of the University of California, died in Vi- 
enna on May 3, aged seventy-three years. 

The principal achievement of Dr. Wheeler’s 
life was the great development of the Univer- 
sity of California. When he became president 
of the University of California in 1899, the 
enrolment was 2,439. When he became presi- 
dent emeritus in 1919 the enrolment was near- 
ly 20,000. 

He often told his students “The world 
makes way for the man who knows where he is 
going.” He was the author of a number of 
scientific and educational works and _ con- 
tributed largely to dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias on philology, philosophy and psychology. 


T. F. Hunt, dean of the Pennsylvania State 
College school of agriculture, died late in April 
on shipboard as he was returning to San Fran- 
cisco from a Pan Pacific Conference in Hawaii. 


Mrs. Kate McMillen, a teacher in the Green- 
ville Public Schools for nineteen years, died at 
her home on April 26, 1927. 


Mary Young Welsh, for more than fifty 
years a teacher in the Columbia public schools 
and principal of the high school for thirty 
years, died at her home in Columbia on April 
19. Miss Welsh retired in 1920. 


John Lammey Stewart, for twenty-six years 
a member of the faculty of Lehigh University, 
died at Harrisburg on April 12, aged sixty 
years. At the time of his death Mr. Stewart 
was a member of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission. 





APPRECIATION THROUGH IMITATION 
(From page 680) 

a result, with some remarkably well written 

themes, but the understanding and apprecia- 

tion of the class were very noticeably increas- 

ed, and several of the pupils read more of 

Trivia than we found in this collection. 


There is no doubt that pupils of Type A 
seem to derive most benefit from this method. 
But I believe that the following will show 
that even those with very inferior literary 
appreciation can be very much helped by this 
method although in a different way. 


Type A Type B 
Develop appreciation of Develop power of interpre- 
meter, style and use of tation 
words More interest in what 





Desire to try their hand at 
original work 

Ability to express their 
ideas in new ways 

Skill in writing in meter 

Appreciation of the best 
books 


seemed dull 

Ability to see the connec- 
tion between literature 
and life 

A more human appeal in 
books 

Appreciation of better books 


June, 1927 


ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


As genial as Santa Claus 
Page 673, Col. 1 


* * * 


Imitating Beowulf 
Page 679, Col. 2 


* * * 


Where teachers gather 


Page 682 
* * * 
Parting 
Page 683, Col. 1 
* * * 


You are invited 
Page 685, Col. 2 
* * * 
Pages of champs 
Pages 688 and 689 


* * * 


“We must be moderate and fair” 
Page 696, Col. 1 
* * * 
How many have you read? 
Page 702, Col. 2 
* * * 
What price, sophomore? 
Page 715, Col. 1 





CALENDAR 


June 21-24—American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Asheville, N. C. 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 2-4—Superintendents’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College 
4-6—State Vocational Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College 
3-15—Fourth International Conference of 
the. New Education Fellowship, Lo- 
carno, Switzerland 
7-12—World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Toronto, Canada 
September 30-Oct. 1—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Conneaut Lake 


October 6-8—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 


November 3-5—School Superintendents and 
Normal School Principals Conference, 
Harrisburg 

7-13—American Education Week 


December 28, 29—State Convention of the 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

February 25-March 1, 1928—Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A, 
Boston, Mass. 
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States. 237; High School Attendance in Pennsylva- 
nia, 612 
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National Education Association: Committees, Penn- 
sylvania People Appointed on, 470; Convention at 
Seattle, 399, 472. 550, 616, 683; Epigrams. 96; Gift 
from Near East Reief. 36; Life Members, 115; The 
Philadelphia Convention, 14; Research Division on 
Wealth, Income and School Support in the U. S. 
in 1924, 404; Says About Pennsylvania Teachers, 
What the, 175 

National High School Orchestra at Dallas, Texas, 556 

National Parks, Vacationing in the. 538 

Naughten, Eleanor F., So-Called High School Frills, 
321 

Nautical Schoolship, Pennsylvania’s, 333 

Near East Relief. Conference, 36; Gift to N. E. A.. 
36; School Children Aid in the, 326 

Necrology: Arnold, Charles L., 448; Bosworth, Mrs. 
Bertha Wilson, 592; Breidenbaugh, Edward S., 144; 
Campbell, E. E., 78; Cassatt, Mary Stevenson, 78; 
Clark, Teresa, 78; Clever, Mrs. Emily C., 592; 
Durstine, Mary, 78; Dwyer, Rose M., 592; Edwards, 
Mary G., 510; Eliot, Charles W., 144; Etters, David 
O.. 78; Fehr, Carol D.. 448; Ferguson. Robert G., 
368; Foreman, Francis Alexander, 656; Hahn, Mabel 
S.. 592; Hawk, Amanda Elizabeth, 510; Hughes, 
Dudley Mays, 510; Hunt, T. F., 720; Jackson, Jerome 
c., 592, 656; Johnson, Fannie L., 656; Judson, Harry 
Pratt, 592; LeSeur, Bert M., 448; Low, Mrs. Juliette, 
592; McFadyn, Mrs. Anna R., 448, McMillen, Mrs. 
Kate, 720; Manasse, F. L.. 78; Mendenhall, H. M., 
144; Mengel, Arthur R., 519; Milleiesen, Mrs. Jean, 
78; Minnich, George F., 516; Newbold, William Ro- 
maine, 298; Rapp, Eli M., 78; Ruff, Daniel, 208; 
Schreiber. Margaret. 304; Smith. Charles V., 368; 
Stanton, Frank L., 448; Stewart, John Lammey, 720; 
Treser. Elizabeth, 519; Tucker, William Jewett, 
208; Tudor. Joseph H., 78; Wagner, John C., 512; 
Wait, Martha F., 519; Weeks, Carrie A., 656; Welsh, 
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Mary Young, 720; Wheeler, Benjamin Ide, 720; 
White, Isabel, 592; Williams, Daniel W., 592; Zang- 
will, Israel, 78; Zeiders, Katherine M., 144: Ziegler, 
Irvin W., 448 

Neff, Pat M., So This, Then, Is Texas, 386 

Nelson, John Wade, The Cultivation of Thrift in 
Pennsylvania Schools, 670 

. Books, 62, 135, 196, 294, 356, 484, 496, 574, 644, 

70 

New Castle High School, Window Trimming Contest 
by Members of the Salesmanship Classes of, T. §, 
Miller, 614 

New Castle’s Board Reorganizes Itself, 484 

New Education, Locarno World Conference on, 472 

News and Notes, See Notes and News, 68 

New School Buildings Number of the Journal, Vol, 
75, No. 4, Published November, 1926. Size 9 x 12. Not 
bound herewith. 

New School Buildings Number of the Journal, 264; 
Commendation, Samuel A, Chellman, 406 

New Year, 368 

New York University Conference, 476; Junior High 
School Conference, 617 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 37 

Normal School Conference, 56 

Normal School Curriculum Report, 174 

Normal School Graduates, 58 

Normal School Principals’ Meeting, 349 

Normal School Training, What to Expect From Your, 
W. A. Wheatley, 236 

Northeastern Convention District, 475, 619; Second 
Annual Convention, 331 

Northumberland County Bulletin, 337 

Northwest Pennsylvania, Superintendents’ Conference 
of, 256 

Norton, John Kelley, Ability and Effort, 21 

Notes and News, 68, 140, 202, 300, 364, 440, 506, 582, 
650, 714 
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Oberlin High School, 491 

Obermeyer, Bertha H., 119 

Ode for Pennsylvania Day, 166 

Officers for 1927, 418 

Old Camp School House at Valley Forge, 558 

Oldest Schoolhouse Standing, 320 

Opportunity, 186 

Orangeville Vocational School, Graduating Class at 
the, 120 

Orchestra at Dallas, Texas, Pittsburgh Members of 
the National High School, 556 

Oriental Paper, East and West, 193 
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Pageantry As an Aid to Visualization, Helen Louise 
Cohen, 327 

Palmer, U. G., 265 

Pamphlets, Pertinent, See Pertinent Pamphlets 

Parent Teacher Association Meetings, Suggestions for 
Art Programs for, C. Valentine Kirby, 543 

Parent-Teacher Handbook, Francis BB. Haas, 426 

Parents Into the School, Bringing, I. R. Kraybill, 611 

Parents and Teachers, A Message to the Members 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of. Amy G. Brice, 400 

Patrons Day in Greene County, 692 

Parents’ Visiting Day at Slippery Rock State Nor- 
mal School, 266 

Paul, Verna M., A Letter Writing Project, 99 

Pennsylvania Day, Ode for, 166 

Pennsylvania High Schools in National Honor Society, 
132 

Pennsylvania of Tomorrow, Francis B. Haas, 179 

Pennsylvania People Appointed on N. E. A. Com- 
mittees, 470 

Pennsylvania Public School Catechism, 101 

Pennsylvania School Press Association, 253 

Pennsylvania State Capitol Guidebook, 114 

Percentage Measure Up? How Does Your Class in, 549 

Pertinent Pamphlets, 66, 138, 201, 292, 360, 438, 504, 
580, 648, 712 

Pestalozzi, The Centenary of, 551 

Philadelphia Convention, N. E. A., 14 

Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, A Message from 
the, 333 

Physical Education in Elementary Schools, Minimum 
List of Equipment for, 4990 

Physical Education Society Convenes, Pennsylvania 
State, 332 

Picture and Clipping File, 543 

Pictures, 472 

Pitt’s Intensive Courses, 483 

Pittsburgh Members of the National High School 
Orchestra at Dallas, Texas, 556 
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Pittsburgh Schools, Drama Week in the, 555 
Placement Service of the Teacher Bureau of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 116, 430, 699 

Plain Grove County School Champions, 624 

Poetry, Juvenile, 38 

Point of View, 329 

Policy of Dept. of Public Instruction Relative to Re- 
lated Agencies, 425 

Political Crisis in Education, A, Chapin Collins, 221 

Population Project, A School, V. E. Lewis, 235 

Positions, New, 66 

Posters, Bethlehem School, 38 

Potter, J. W., 692 d 

Powell, Rhys, Front Cover, June, 689 

Preparedness, 656 

Pre-Professional Examinations, 490; General Informa- 
tion, 191 

Primary Teachers, Professional Reading for, Delphia 
Roxie Martin, 163 

Principles of Graphic Presentation, 193 

Prizes and Scholarships, 32, 123, 181, 268, 339, 404, 
484, 555, 625, 686 ; 

Proclamation of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 559 

Professional Examinations, 130, 636 

Professional Service, 565 

Project for Rating Educational Efficiency Well Sup- 
ported, 624 

Project Method in Supervising Teachers, 243 

Publications, Monthly Digest of Educational, 290, 350, 
426, 492, 567, 639, 704 

Publications, Recent, 130, 190. 286, 348, 431, 490, 569 

Public School Officials and Teachers of Penn., John 
A. H. Keith, 487 

Pulitzer Awards, The, 693 

Punish Your Child, When You, 346 

Purcell, Helen, 34 
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Qualifications for Promotion of High School Teachers 
in Districts of the First Class, 637 
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Ranking of States, Educational, C. Everett Myers, 237 

Rating Educational Efficiency, 165 

Ray, Ethel Daisy, 29 

Readers to Improve Reading, A Plan for Rotating 
Supplementary, W. Ray Smith, 546 

Reading, Modest Proposal for Vacation, 702 

Reading Champions, Armstrong County Debating and, 
407 

Reading Contest, Somerset County, 333 

Reading for Primary Teachers, Professional, Delphia 
Roxie Martin, 163 

Recall, Specific Sense Stimulation as an Aid in As- 
sisting, Ray L. Huff, 390 

Red Cross Roll Call, 182 

Red Cross Work in Pennsylvania, The Junior, 340 

Remember, Twelve Things to, 493 

Requirements for Blind or Deaf Beneficiaries of the 
Higher Education Fund, Enrolment, 700 

Research, Announcing An Award to Be Made in 1928 
for, 482 

Research Service Plan of the P. S. E. A.. 233 

Research Service, Six Months with the Association's, 
560 

Resolution No. 14, Passed by Representative Assembly 
Washington Education Assn., Oct. 30, 1926, 224 

Retired Teachers Renew Membership, 117 

Retirement, A Study on, 329 

Retirement Board Election, 405 

Retirement Board, The Pennsylvania School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, 28 

Revolution of Thought, A Estelle Lauder, 249 

Rial, James H., Governor-Elect John S. Fisher, 215 

Rishel, Earl, A Junior High School Arbor Day Project, 
627 

Robb, George D., Front Cover, February, 409 

Romance, Thomas Curtis Clark, 389 

Roosevelt’s Birthday, 119 

Rosenberry, M. Claude, 34 

Rotating Supplementary Readers to Improve Reading, 
A Plan for, W. Ray Smith, 546 

Rowland, Albert Lindsay, An Adequate Tenure Law 
for the Teachers of Pennsylvania, 383 

Rural Education, Conference on, 24 

Rural Education Program for Pennsylvania, A, 225 

Rural Schools, Fifty Reasons for Consolidation of, 
Robert C. Shaw, 542; Games For, 493; The Social 
Studies In, 287 

Russell, I. Howard, Front Cover, January, 333 

Russell’s Annual Report, Dean, 336 
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Safety, Educating for, Samuel Berman, 671 

Salaries of College Professors, 693 

Salary Information Service, 558 

Salesmanship Classes of New Castle High School, 
Window Trimming Contest by Members of the, T. 
E. Miller, 614 

Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 473; Wins Scholar- 
ship, 343 

Schmidt, Gertrude K., 346 

Scholarship Examinations, State, 429, 489 

Scholarship, Schenley High School Wins, 343 

Scholarships and Prizes, See Prizes and Scholarships 

Scholastic Awards, The, 692 

School Board, An Efficient, 687 

School Board Secretaries Meet, 400 

School Board Subscribers, 180 

School Boards Subscribe, 331 

School Bond Issues, 36 

School Buildings and Equipment to Better Advantage, 
On Using, Charles Coxe, 681 

School Buildings, Type One-Story, 703 

School Catechism, Pennsylvania Public, 101 

School Directors Meet, 399 

School Journeys to Capitol, 702 

School Press Association Meeting at Harrisburg, 402 

School Publications in the S. P. A. of P., Junior High 
School and Normal, 115 

School Secretaries and Directors Meet, 478 

School Zone, Drive Slowly, 96 

Schoolmen’s Week, 401, 476; and the Southeastern 
Convention District, 621 

School-Supply Field, The Shop-Early Idea in the, 088 

Schools Be Most Radically Improved? How May 
Pennsylvania’s, James C. Bay, 91 

Schools Teach? What Shall Our, J. Lynn Barnard, 
393 

Science Dinner at Harrisburg P. S. E. A. Meeting, 479 

Science in the High School, The Aims of, 394 

Science Teachers, A Help to, A. Joseph Cushman, 678 

Science Teachers to Organize, 253 

Score Cards, 348 

Seattle Convention of the N. E. A.,. 399, 472, 550, 616, 
683 

Secondary School Conference at the University of 
Pittsburgh, 685 ; 

Secondary School Principals, National Association of, 
332 

Senate Bills Relating to Education, House and, 562 

Secretaries and Directors Meet, School, 478 

Secretaries Meet, School Board, 400 

Secretaries of School Boards Subscribe, 23 

Sense Stimulation as an Aid in Assisting Recall, 
Specific, Ray L. Huff, 390 

Sesquicentennial, American Youth Awards, 28 

Sesquicentennial English Language Congress and Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 173 

Sesquicentennial International Exposition Certificate, 
111 

Set of the Soul, Rebecca R. Williams, 180 

Shank, C. Earl, A High School Athletic Association, 
110 

Sharon High School Band, 625 

Shaw, Reuben T., Thesis, 33 

Shaw, Robert C., Fifty Reasons for Consolidation of 
Rural Schools, 542 

Ships That Come Home, Mary Carolyn Davies, 94 

Sins, Nine Deadly Professional, 465 

Slawson, Samuel J., 615 

Slippery Rock State Normal School, Parents’ Visiting 
Day at, 266 

Smith, J. Russell, 474 

Smith, W. Ray, A Plan for Rotating Supplementary 
Readers to Improve Reading, 546 

Snoke Honored by Lebanon County Institute, J. W., 
265 

Social Studies, Bloomsburg Conference on, 260 

Social Studies, Branch Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for, 551 

Somerset County Reading Contest, 333 

Southeastern Convention District, Schoolmen’s Week 
and the, 621 

Southern Convention District, 256; Holds First Meet- 
ing, 620 

Souvenir Booklet for the Sesqui-Centennial. Published 
June, 1926. Inserted ahead of issue number 1 

Speak, How To, 355 

Special Class Standards, 354 

Special Class Teachers, Summer School Courses for, 
642 

Special Education Classes, 57 

Spoils System, 23 
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Spring City High School Debaters, 1925-26, 688 

Standards for Consolidated Schoots, 58 

Stanley, Anna L., 90 ‘ 

State Council of Education, Meeting of, 190, 286, 349, 
489, 566, 636 

State Plan for Vocational Education, 696 

State Printery Burned, 699 

State Scholarship Awards, 56 

State Scholarship Examinations, 567 

Steelton High School Tournament Champions, 691 

Stevens High School Mandolin Club, 406 

Strasser, Carolyn L., Devices for Drill in the Four 
Fundamental Operations, 95 

Struck, F. Theodore, 125 

Stuart, James Lyall, Rules from ‘Traffic Menaces to 
Children,”’ 673 

Subscriber, The Steady, John F. L. Morris, 10 

Suicides, Adolescent, 698 

Summer Round-Up of Children, 636 

Summer School Courses for Special Class Teachers, 
642 

Summer School 

Superintendents’ 
176 

Superintendents’ Conference of Nurthwest Pennsylva- 
nia, 256 

Superintendents’ Directory, 42 

Superintendents of Schools in Penn., A Review of 
the Quadrennial Election of, Jonas E. Wagner, 463 


Enrolment, 58 


Conference, Harrisburg, Pa., 1888, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Proclamation 
of the, 559 
Supervision in Rural Schools, 174 


Survey of Dauphin County, Extra-Curricular, 345 

Survey Service, Francis B. Haas, 348 

Susquehanna County Champion Debaters, 31 

Susquehanna High School Debating Team, 629 

Suzzallo, Resolution passed by Washington Represen- 
tative Assembly, 222, 224; Later Developments, 224 

Swan, Grace G., An Appreciation, 268 

Swarthmore High School Hockey Team, 559 

Swatara Twp. High School, 491 


Mig 
Tax Commission Report, 558 
Teach School, Why I., Inez M. Brown, 504 
Teacher, A, Chas. C. Kyle, 610 
Teacher, The, 318 
Teacher Attendance in Summer Sessions in Pennsyl- 
vania Colleges and Universities, 132 
Teachers Facing Tomorrow, Joy Elmer Morgan, 11 
Teachers’ Meetings, A Program for, 344 


Teaching, Testing as an Aid to, Charles Everett 
Myers, 537 

Teagarden, Florence M., 119 

Teamwork? How's Your, 634 

Temple University Junior High School Conference, 


127, 257 

Temple University, School Library Courses at, 623 

Temple’s Skyscraper University Building, 118 

Tendencies in Educational Administration in the 
United States, Modern, Edwin C. Broome, 607 

Tenure, A Few Notes on Teacher, J. S. Kinder, 545 

Tenure Law for the Teachers of Penn.,-An Adequate, 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, 383 

Tenure Means to the Teaching Profession, What In- 
definite, Fred M. Hunter, 151 

Tenure Problem Questionnaire, 153 

Tenure, Superintendent, 482 

Testing as an Aid to Teaching, Charles Everett Myers, 
537 

Tests Have Value in Teaching Composition, Standard, 
478 

Tests in Allegheny County, Standard, C. E. Dickey, 
319 

Texas, So This, Then, Is, Pat M. Neff, 386 

Thanksgiving, Bibliography on, 184 

Thanksgiving Day, Origin and Spirit of, 184 

Theatre as an Educational Force, The Decline of the 
Elmer Kenyon, 395 

Thesis, Reuben T. Shaw’s, 33 

Thomas, J. B., The Center of the World, 245 

Thrift in Pennsylvania Schools, The Cultivation of, 
John Wade Nelson, 670 

Thrift Week, National, 339 

Tomorrow, Teachers Facing, Joy Elmer Morgan, 11 

Toohey, Katherine, 266 

Toronto Meeting of World Federation 
Associations, 477 

Toronto and the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, 552 
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Townville Vocational School Wins Prize in National 
Contest, 483 

“Traffic Menaces to Children,” 
Lyall Stuart, 673 

Transportation of School Children, 
Schools and, P. D. Biair, 539 

Treasurer’s Accounts, Audit of, 685 

Treasurer’s Report, 53 

Triad, 190 

Tribute to the Unknown Teacher, Henry Van Dyke, 
381 

Tuberculosis Day and Christmas Seals, 270 

Turtle Creek Union High Band, 337 

Tyrone School#Corinthian Currants in Pennsylvania 
Schools, 629 


Rules from, James 


Consolidation of 
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Underpaid Says Noted Magazine Editor, Teachers, 246 

University of Pittsburgh, Interscholastic Contest at, 
555; Secondary School Conference at the, 685 , 

Unknown Teacher, A Tribute to the, Henry Van 
Dyke, 381 : 

Ursinus College, Cornerstone Laying of New Dormi- 
tories at, 686 
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Vacation, How Spend, 554 

Vacationing in the National Parks, 538 

Van Dyke, Henry, A Tribute to the Unknown Teacher, 
381 

Visual Aids, Why, 353 

Visual Education, 134, 192, 291, 431, 

Visual Instruction, 57 

Visualization, Pageantry As an Aid to, Helen Louise 
Cohen, 327 

Vocational Boys’ Judging Contest, American Royal 
Live Stock Show, Karsas City, Mo., 345 

Vocational Conferenc “est Chester, 23 

Vocational Conferenc » be Held at State College, 
August 4-6, Annual Pennsylvania, 701 ; 

Vocational Day at the State Farm Products Show, 
Harrisburg, 466 

Vocational Education, State Plan for, 696 

Vocational Fraternity, A, 270 

Vocational Meetings, 144 

Vocational Preferences at Doylestown High 
161 

Vocational School, Graduating Class at the Orangeville, 


494, 641, 699 
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Wagner, John C., 512 

Wagner, Jonas E., A Review of the Quadrennial Elec- 
tion of Superintendents of Schools in Pennsylvania, 
463 

Walter, M. M., Goes to Penn State, 271 

Wanted, Motion Picture Machine, 334 

Washington's Birthday, 338 

Wealth, Income and School Support in the U. S. in 
1924, 404 

Webster's New International Dictionary, 37 

Welcome, Address of, Francis B. Haas, 9 

Welfare Department, New Head of the, 480 

West Chester State Normal School, Extra-Curricular 
High Spots at, 529 

West Chester Normal School Buildings, 529, 530 

West Chester Vocational Conference, 23 

Western Convention District, 125, 255, 550; 
Meeting, 473, 684 

Wheatley, W. A., What to Expect from. Your Normal 
School Training, 236 

White, Isabel, 186 

William Penn High School Winners in Dramatic Con- 
test, 689 

Williams, Rebecca R., The Set of the Soul, 180 

Williamson, Ruth, 335 

Wilson, C. E., A School Boy’s Gift, 271 

Wilson, Woodrow, Filler, 431 

Window Trimming Contest by Members of the Sales- 
manship Classes of New Castle High School, T. E. 
Miller, 614 

Words of Wisdom, 676 

Wordsworth A La Mode, 362 

World, A New, 572 

World Conference on New Education, Locarno, 472 

World Federation of Education Associations, 684; 
Toronto Meeting of, 477;:and Toronto, 552 
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Institution Degrees Offered | President | Address 
Albright College ....cccsecccscccce PN eS ee ere errr rer C. A. Bowman, PRD. .cscesccccacns | Myerstown 
Allegheny College ......c.ccesccces AB; Bide, AM, Mob. oo ccccecess James A. Meebo, ABD. ox caccccvcsevs | Meadville 
Beaver College for Women ........ MON: -cauecueevcnkcrdionekseaseween Lyn HE. Harris, PRD ...+.6scccnevas Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr College.........c-seeee Aes 2 PR ok ciaciccevasss Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........ Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University ............0.- AD, TES. A, ME. wc cccues: Pinory- WW. Tent EEE scccccccesives Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....| A.B., B.S.,  A.M., °M.S., Prof. 
BRGUGGE Vcskocnnaccuscuews yeu acres Thomas: S Baker, PRD: ..cccecseces Pittsburgh 
Coder Crest College... .kcsscccsscess Meee Gee cacevceednecnnewenrenaes William F. Curtis, LitGD. 2... .s<<:: Allentown 
College Misericordia ........ccecces ee Fee cawsdevesusscvewsacnucs Withee ME. BUGIS. ciscsccvcccscscese: Dallas 
Dickinson: COMeZe 2.65 oc cecsscoeses A; FRE, Se, LEB .ccsc games EL Morgan, ELD ...csccccces Carlisle 
Drexel Institute ...ccsccccecccceces DE drs ciacddicrcdusndecncanneenaes Ke G.. Matheson. Ete... scccccwcens Philadelphia 
Dropsie College ......cccccccsecees DERN duce ndeakh en aan aks ous eens Cwus AG. Pei cevicsecewseceuase Philadelphia 
Duquesne University ...........-+- BS, ABR MS. AM. ELE. 
GP., PaD., BS. in EB. A.B. 
DA  eiactacsceseceansveascus M A. Behis, CBB, TdaDescccisccs: Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ...........-. Md, Wei hcen's eed ciwnmeraeks eaes Se Us RO. By vcncsdccucccetavasns Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College ...... ALD... Eee MES. MESe cc cczenuas Henry FE. Ape, SAcUe ca cccceccecacs Lancaster 
Geneva CONGEE 6 cccccccccccascences A, TES, Te, Bie cccediccce mm. ME Pearce, BRE wes cccuascceavas Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College ........cseeeees Pacey Bets, Macs Oe was enncncaas Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D..... Gettysburg 
Grove City College ........cecreces A.B., AM., B.Lit.,. B.S:, B.Mus...{ Weir €. Ketler, UE.De 2.0... scccccwss Grove City 
Havétiord COUege 2.6 <ccccccwcccsss DUE “Gee -dasuecaxsnesunuuenasas W. We Comoré, Tach .ncccccsceucds Haverford 
Weve ‘@OMCGE icicc cc ccceseswecwess A.B., B.S., B.Mus. Chas. RB: Trowbridse,. AW. <« oc. esxe: Mechanicsburg 
FUIStR COMCGS nn icc cecciecccnceccs A.B., B.S., B.Mus., Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ........ Huntingdon 
Lafayette College ......cccccccesee AS, BS. ABE, MES:, 
grees (C.E., etc.) William Mather Lewis ...........+:: Easton 
LaSalle College .......ccccsesescess Paley Gee, vacancNesaceucs Weewowaes Brother Plorotheas — ..0c ccs cc csccwves. Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College ............ A.D, ES, AM .. G. D. Gossard, D.D. 2... .scscccccccce Annville 
Eehigh University .<<cesccccccccese A.M., M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E am 
E.M., E.E., Chem.E. Gi lela, Ee eee snccncscces Bethlehem 
Lincoln University .......seccecees A.B., B. of Sacred Theology ...... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting .......<<. Lincoln University 
Marywood College ..........-.se++-- A.B., B.S., B.Mus., A.M. 22.2... Mother M. Casimir, A.B. .......-...- Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary ....... eee e cece ee eeees Abe Pay. See. caccaxceseunnecs John, T: Hamilton, IRD. ......c0c<e0cs Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women ...... Pe scducsaccnscausedcdoctaccudat Nev. Edwin J. Heat. .<.cckcsccceccns Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .........eecesee Meena Eat, NU ascducccvecvucks Ss Be We TEGO Bee. vec tecesscescess Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ Mie Wecesvsnccaveccuuecnvmaneauces Cora. Hi Coolidge. ERG 6 osc cnnsacs Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ........--.- Coe Fe ciecccccwcec es eccuusss Col. Chas. BE. Hyatt, Li.D. «........:. Chester 
Penna. State College .......ccceees AD BS, AM, MS, PRE, 
Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) ...... Ralph D. Hetzel, LEAD. ......00eces< State College 
Penna. State Forest School ........ BS. Im Forestry... ccc ccccceede ccs Edwin A.. Ziegler, Se. .......-<0+s.: Mont Alto 
Rosemont College .........++seeeess A.B., B.S. cecccccccccessecccccces Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
BCHUVIRA COMCHE cc 6csccccsewecscs Seis RO: oossemecesescdmende caer Wa. Wee TR ec sn cade sccendcatas Reading 
Seton Hill College .........-es-e0- Ailes Wet, BM qdccuncene ns Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
St. Francis College ............-++: ALB, ES. PUB. Fate... sceccess Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. ...-] Loretto 
St. Joseph College ........eeeeeees fe Reg ERE LMS cenccccsiccticesse Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. .......... Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College ............++-: A.B., B.S. ..ccccecscccccceececees Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D Sc.}| Seranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem'y.| A.B., B.Se., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...] Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.S.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University ........--- AB, TS, Ah, MER. nunc ccees Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D. ........ Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College .........s+++++- A.B. BS., ADE, MES. .cceeseuss Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. .....cccccesee Swarthmore 
Temple University ......--.eeeeeee: AM. MLS... POD: SFPD... AB, 
B.S., Buus, ELE, B.D. ...-. 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Whick “Conlege: ~ 20 as0i0secesecscveses ALY. ES TRS: it Ba. 2.5.22: BW. Clyde Zander, A.M. ....cccccscees Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania ........ AB, EBS. CE, BAr. B.-A, 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
pe eS ee See J. TE Pemmimean, EER cccccscccccvccs hi hi 
University of Pittsburgh............ AM. MS.. Ph.D. A.B. BS., PANS 
M.D., LLB., Ph.G., Phar.D., 
DS cane icswccvecesepuewonuce 2. G@. Bowman, DED 2.6. cccsense- Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College: «0.666 cccccesssccces Brabing BER adeasanedudonencssinsees George L. Omwake, LL.D. ............ Collegeville 
Villa Maria Comlege < ...0<cccsicdicces A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution, 
TOM venacwasvenseasewae nae AORTIOE DE, “TAN. occ cageccedauvned Immaculata 
Villanova: College: « .cccceccscccccss C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A. PRB... B.Lit.. BG. A.M} Rev. Jas. H: Griffin; O.S.A......6.00 Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....} A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... Si. HORON, ERA kc dicncis cee ccsunens Washington 
Waynesburg Collene 2. ..ccccuccases Ae, Wetie. Bees enc cenccecveess WaGt TNOWOE, “BOM occ csecwsvnwnndes Waynesburg 
Westminster College ...........ee0. ie, ees MNS eal veaciowaceent We. Cighes Wallace, DoD. cc ccccececcs New Wilmington 
WHOM COMCRE  oa5/cccc cs tvevccweues Be, ER, weeidcdsncddacuwceeeiases MT WR, BAER soc ccvicccccescs Chambersburg 
































STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
2) BOCES, Ot) rr ng eee er Soe Pen y ARNG ee rare mE NE prod G. C. L. Riemer 
MUeMN RENO MERE No, 05655 Sarde 5 orden avs 1: aUausiretato cohartonchcs, Gs Dahon eCR ka John A. Entz 
CORY Renee ee tere eae Se er ee Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ig by itis aa aia bie nen Nats otis oadels 3 iid erate ai ce Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
{t*Edinboro........ vam ott tel. oC): an ee ae earners: C. C. Crawford 
*TO indiana... ........ Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
* Millersville ...... LiL) LY eee ER Ne Ie Pore SN erry mere aes C. H. Gordinier 
Sun MAEDADESEREN DNR ES 0 cos Fanon os el co, PON eae Oe Ae eee Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education........................: J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

TOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
tfOffers course leading to B.S. in Public School Art. 





Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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